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between such diseases and the effects of nar- 
cotics.—Orium. Extent of its influence 
over the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
Occasions on which opium is commonly em- 
ployed as a poison, Children often acciden- 
tally poisoned by opium. Bad effects of 
opium-eating. Great consumption of this 
poison in England. Different stages of the 
— produced by opium, as a poison, 

-mortem appearances. Chemical eri- 
dence of its presence. Active principles in 
ium.—Morputa; its Sats, Mecontc 
Acip. Tests for them, Treatment in co es 
of poisoning with opium. &c. Absence of 
opium, though administered, in the stomach. 
Its presence in the urine questioned. 
Hyosevamus, Accidental poisoning with the 
Its external characters. 
Treatment.—Lactuca Virosa, the Sora- 
AND Cocutus Inpicus. Poisoning 
therewith, 


NARCOTIC POISONS. 

GentLemen:—This class of poisonous 
agents is almost exclusively drawn from the 
vegetable kingdom; for, although some of 
the mineral poisons display narcotic effects, 
as the result of a secondary action on the 
animal system, yet narcotics produce none 
of those topical appearances in the tissues 
which characterise the operation of the mi- 
neral poisons. Narcotic poisons neither 
irritate powerfully, nor inflame much the 
tissues with which they come in contact; 
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nevertheless, the fatal issue which follows 
their employment is as certain, and as rapid, 
as that which is caused by the irritant poi- 
sons. We cannot determine satisfactorily 
the cause of the fatal effect, for frequently 
the dissection of the body, even when it 
takes place as soon after death as it can be 
effected, displays no appearance of any 
morbid change in the tissues, which can 
account for death. 

Before describing their mode of action it 
may be necessary to state my reasons for 
disjoining them from the sedative poisons, 
namely, hydrocyanic acid, and the sedative 
gases. I have separated sedatives from nar- 
cotics, because the action of the former, in 
doses sufficient to prove poisonous, is pro- 
ductive of an immediate depression of the 
nervous energy, without any previous ex- 
citement ; whereas the effects of a narcotic 
are the result of a previous excitement, pro- 
ducing, by an indirect degree of exhaustion, 
a state of decided collapse. Hence the de. 
pression caused by a sedative is immediate, 
and from an unknown canse ; that of a nar- 
cotic is secondary, the result of a well known 
cause, namely, a condition of previous ex- 
citement. Under such a view of the subject, 
I have ventured to make two distinct classes 
of narcotics and sedatives. 

Narcotic poisons operate solely on the 
brain or the spine, or on the whole nervous 
system; the symptoms which they cause are 
headach, vertigo, stupor, or insensibility, 
paralysis, or convulsive action of the volun- 
tary muscles, and, previous to death, the 
deepest coma. 

They probably enter the circulation, and 
thus are conveyed to the nervous centres, 
upon which they at once operate; but it is 
equally probable that their direct influence 
is first felt on the nerves of the tissues to 
which they are applied, and the impression 
is afterwards communicated by sympathy to 
the whole nervous system. The truth of 
this opinion is not altered by the fact, that 
they operate more forcibly and rapidly when 
they are directly conveyed into cireula- 
tion, as by that means the extent of their 
direct influence is undoubtedly increased. 

The post-mortem examination of the body 
displays little or nothing to account for the 
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786 PROFESSOR THOMSON ON NARCOTIC 
toms; bat, occasionally, congestion of | poisoning being the cause of death. In 


symp 

the cerebral veins is perceived, and fluid is 
found in the ventricles, and between the 
pia mater and the arachnoid membrane. 


poisoning by narcotics, as in congestive apo- 
plexy, congestions exist, and often serous 
effusions. 


It is only when extravasation is 


The symptoms caused by the action of| found that post-mortem examination aids 


narcotics so closely resemble those of some 
diseases, that the diagnosis of poisoning 
by them is more obscure than that of any 
other class of poisons. The diseases which 


and narcotism are more evident. 
leptic fit, even when it is preceded by none 


our diagnosis. 


The distinguishing features of 
epi- 


they chiefly simulate are apoplexy, epi-| of those creepings and warning symptoms 


lepsy, some kinds of asphyxia, softening 
and hypertrophy of the brain, and some 


which often attend it, is itself, in the abrupt- 
ness of its attack, totally di 


from any 


affections of the spinal cord. Let us en-| thing which resalts from the influence of 
deavour to point out in what respects the! narcotics upon the habit. In general, it 
features of these diseases differ from those | commences with that peculiar scream which, 


of cases of narcotic poisoning. 
With respect to apoplexy :— 
1. There are symptoms which 
although not invariably, more or less indi- 
cate the approach of that disease: these 
are absent in cases of narcotic poisoning. 
2. The attack of the disease, when it 


actually occurs, is sudden ; the full force of | disease shou ‘ 
the symptoms of which could be mistaken 


for those of narcotic poisoning. 


it is at once apparent, and the violence of the 
symptoms does not increase, whereas the 
symptoms of narcotic poisoning approach 
gradually, and in their appearance and in 
their progress, they invariably augment in 
intensity. 

3. However fatal the consequence of nar- 
cotic poisoning may prove, the persons poi- 
soned by them may be rou for a few 
seconds, although they again pass into the 
comatose state; and this may be effected 
until a few minutes before death takes 
place: but no such rousing can be effected 
in apoplexy, at any period of the attack, un- 
less the symptoms be subdued by the reme- 
dial means applied. 

4. Anattack of apoplexy, which proves 
fatal, may be extended for twenty-four hours, 
or even longer; in many cases, however, 
the attack is instantly fatal :—the person 
falls, and never again moves. Neither of 
these periods of termination is characteristic 
of narcetic poisoning: the attack is never 
instantaneous,'and life is seldom protracted 
beyond ten or twelve hours. 

5. The effects of narcotic poisoning may 
be experienced at every period of life, 
whereas apoplexy, although it has occurred 
in children* and young people, yet it rarely 
attacks until a man has advanced beyond 
the middle period of life ; and, more gene- 
rally, it may be regarded as the disease of 
persons of advanced age. 

In cases of nervous apoplexy, in which no 
blood is poured out, either into the cavities 
or the substance of the brain, or upon its 
surface, little advantage in determining the 
diagnosis is obtained from the post-mortem 
examination of the body, when any doubt 
exists as to the fact of apoplexy or narcotic 


* London Med. and Phys. Journ., vol. xlvii., 
= 1 once saw apoplexy in a boy twelve years 
age. 


when once 
the deep sleep, also, which accompanies 
rally, | epilepsy, and from which nothing can rouse 
the patient, has no example in any case of 
narcotic poisoning. 
rarely or never is fatal, in the first attack, 
Indeed, it copeme to me singular that this 


stances of 
to enable us at once to pronounce an opi- 
nion; nevertheless, that form of asphyxia 
which has been termed syncopal, has been 
peculiarly supposed to simulate narcotic 
poisoning. It, however, differs from it in 
one essential particular, namely, the sud- 
denness of the attack. 


heard, can never be forgotten : 


Finally, the disease 
have been put down as one, 


t to asphyxia, the circum. 


With re 
cases are generally sufficient 


Hypertrophy and softening of the brain 


in some features resemble narcotic poison- 
ing, but the primary symptoms differ from 
those of narcotic poisoning ; in the latter they 
are evidently inflammatory; the paralysis 
and 


derangement of intellect which charac- 


terise the second stage do not come on so 
rapidly as in narcotic poisoning. The deli- 
rium which accompanies the first period of 


inflammatory softening of the brain dimi- 
nishes, or altogether disappears, when the 
second stage sets in, whereas that of narcotic 
poisoning increases. In some respects they 
resemble one another, namely, in the sus- 
pension of the delirium as the coma and 
paralysis supervene, and in the difliculty of 
exciting vomiting. But inflammatory sof- 
tening of the brain rarely runs its course 
in less than from two to three days ; more 
commonly it extends from five to eight days ; 
when persons poisoned by narcotics live 
beyond twelve hours they generally recover. 

According to my arrangement narcotic 
poisons com opium, henbane, lactusa 


rirosa, 
OPIUM. 


The most important of the narcotic poi- 
sons is opium, to it, therefore, Gentlemen, I 
shall first direct your attention. 

It is unnecessary to inform you that 
opium is the inspissated eens of the Papa- 
ver somniferum, and that it owes its narcotic 
powers chiefly to the meconate of morphia; 
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POISONING WITH OPIUM. 


ponents 
icle of the Materia Medica, or of 
ts medicinal powers. 

The toxicological influence of opium is 
not confined to the animal kingdom: vege- 
tables feel it, and die on the application of 
its solution to them in a growing state. It 
is a poison for every kind of animal, from 
the lowest zoophyte up to man. So far as 
regards man, opium is the most common! 
employed of all the poisons by the suicide. 
The timid have been characterised as those 
who resort to it, to accomplish self-destruc- 
tion; but it is not always so: there are 
numerous instances to the contrary. It is, 


indeed, not the dread of pain, but the obli- 
vion of thought—which is supposed to occur 
as a prelude to death—that leads to its 
employment. 


“To sleep—no more ! 

That flesh is heir to. *Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.” 

Opium has, occasionally, been employed 
by the murderer, but very rarely so. Cas- 
TAING, a French physician; was tried, con- 
victed, and executed, for poisoning by means 
of acetate of morphia. 

It has more frequently been employed for 
other criminal purposes, namely, to facilitate 
robbery and rape. In one instance of the 
former kind, where it was given to facilitate 
robbery, the person died, and those who ad- 
ministered the drug, a man of the name of 
Srewart, and his wife, were tried, convict- 
ed, and executed for the crime. This hap- 

ed so lately as the year 1829, in Scot- 


Many and fatal accidents have occurred 
with opium, in cases where large doses have 
been given by mistake: several have come 
under my own eye. 

Children are often destroyed by lazy 
nurses giving them syrup of poppies, God- 
frey's cordial, and other empirical medicines 
containing opium. In Dr. Ciark’s Reports 
from the General Hospital, near Notting- 
ham, we are informed that upwards of 
of opium, and 200 pints of Godfrey's 
cordial, are retailed to the poorer classes in 
Nottingham in the course of every year. 
Indeed, the extent to which opiam eating 
and laudanum drinking is carriéd in England, 
is well known to London druggists. 

On no narcotic has custom so powerful 
an influence in modifying the effects. Among 
the Turks, grs.60, in lozenges, combined 
with aromatics, are often taken at a sitting. 
Dr. Smira informs os that he has seen 3iij. 
swallowed at one sitting by a Turk, with 
no other effect than an increase of his cheer- 
fulness. 

In the Theriaky Tcharchiffy, or Opium 
Razaar of Constantinople, opium-caters 


assemble daily to indulge in the luxury of 
his inistered 


narcotic, The opium is adm 


in the form of pill, with a glass of water. 
In a short time, generally about forty mi- 
nates, feelings of a most agreeable descrip- 
tion are experienced ; the face, which was 
previously pale and haggard, becomes flush- 
ed, the eyes sparkle, and the expression of 
the countenance assumes a wild, uanatural 
aspect, and the tongue discourses most 
eloquently. This state of bliss, however, is 
transitory; the result is one of the most ex- 


y | treme misery, and health and life both be- 


come the sacrifice. The pallid countenance, 
the emaciation, the tremors which precede 
the close of iife,—the severe pains,—the 
insatiable satyriasis, and impotency in satis- 
fying it,—the gums decaying,—the teeth 
dropping out,—the shaking palsy,—and the 
scarcely real existence of the opium-eaterlong 
before he dies,—demonstrate the effects of 
this practice on the constitution. A theriakim, 
or opinm-eater, who begins at twenty, rarely 
lives to thirty-six years of age. The quantity 
taken by different opium-eaters varies greatly. 
MustapHa Swataar took daily Siij. of 
opium: he conld not rise without taking 
3ss. of the drug. We are informed, in the 
“ Confessions of an English Opium-eater,” 
that the author took 8000 drops of lauda- 
num, equal to 320 grains of opium, every 
day, for three years ; and,what is remarkable, 
after this he reduced his dose to1000 minims, 
or 40 grains daily, without any bad effect, a 
circumstance which can y be effected 
in so sudden a manner, 

Dr. Jones, in the “ Mysteries of Opium 
Revealed,” mentions it as a fact, that many 
ang in England take from 3j. to 3vi. 

aily. 

I knewalady who took regularly two pints 
of laudanum, the officinal tincture of opium, 
weekly. She applied to me for advice, how 
she could cure herself of this habit: I re- 
commended her to get a gallon bottle of the 
tincture, and take her usual dose, but 
to put a glassful of water into the bottle for 
every glassful of laudanum which she took 
out of it. The plan succeeded to a certain 
point wonderfully ; but her son having been 
killed at the siege of Algiers, she returned 
to her solace, and I Jost sight of her. 

The following anecdotes are related by 
Mr. Morewoop, in his Essay on “ Inebriat- 
ing Liquors” :— 

* An English ambassador, lately sent to a 
Mahometan privee, was conducted, upon 
his arrival at the palace, through several 
richly-decorated and spacious apartments, 
crowded with officers, arrayed in superb 
dresses, to a room, small in dimensions, but 
ornamented with the most splendid and 
costly furniture. The attendants withdrew. 
After a short interval, two persons, of su- 

rior mein, entered the saloon, followed 

y state bearers, carrying under a lofty 
canopy a litter covered with delicate silks 
and the richest Cashmere shawls, upoa 


which lay a human wy: to all appearance 
3E2 
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dead, except that its head was dangling 
loosely from side to side, as the bearers 
moved iato the room. Two officers, holding 
rich filagree salvers, carried each a chalice, 
‘and a vial containing a black fluid, The 
ambassador, considering the spectacle to be 
connected with some court ceremony of 
mourning, endeavoured to retire; but he 
soon by seeing the officers 
up t ad of the apparent co > 

and, after gently chafing the throat, a 
turning the tongue, which hung from a 
mouth relaxed and gaping, they poured 
some of the black liquor into the throat, 
and closed the jaws until it sank down the 
After six or seven times repeating 

this ceremony, the figure opened its eyes, 
and closed its mouth voluotarily; it then 
swallowed a large portion of the black 
flaid, and, within the hour, an animated 


honour, and of danger, as the reverend 
father, who occupies it, in right of his years 
and. wisdom, keeps spinning round till he 
turns his brain, and if he expires on the 
spot, which sometimes happens, he becomes 
a martyr saint of the Mahometan church, 
and the envy of his surviving stronger- 
headed companions.” 

The consumption of opium in England 
in fifteen years was 247,519]bs., nearly 
16,508lbs. per annum. 


When opium is taken as a poison, the 
following are the symptoms :—First stage— 
Slight nausea, occasionally, but rarely, vo- 
miting ; giddiness, stupor, which sometimes 
supervene without any previous stimulus ; 
but this depends much on the extent of the 
dose. In acase which came under my care, 
there was a full, hard pulse. The indivi- 


being sat on the couch, with blood returning | dual soon displays insensibility to all exter- 


into his lips, anda feeble power of articula- 
tion. In the Persian language he addressed 
his visitor, and inquired the particulars of 
his mission. Within two hours this extra- 
ordinary person became alert, and his mind 


capable of arduous business. The ambas- 
sador, after apologizing for the liberty, ven- 
tured to inquire into the cause of the scene 
which he had just witnessed. ‘Sir,’ said 


he, ‘I am an inveterate opium taker; I | 


have, by slow degrees, fallen into this 
melancholy excess. Out of the diurnal 
twenty-four periods of time I continually 
pass eighteen in this reverie. Unable to 
move, or to speak, I am yet conscious, and 
the time passes away amid pleasing phan- 
tasies; nor should I ever awake from 
the wanderings of this state, had I not the 
most faithful and attached servants, whose 
regard and religious duty impel them to 
watch my pulse, As soon as my heart 
begins to falter, and my breathing is imper- 
ceptible, except on a mirror, they imme- 
diately pour the solution of opium into my 
throat, and restore me as you have seen. 
Within four heurs I shall have swallowed 
many ounces, and much time will not pass 
away ere I relapse into my ordinary torpor.’ 

“ The effects of opium might be instanced 
in many ways, but we do not recollect a 
more singular one than the following, men- 
tioned by Mrs. Gutherie, who, writing to 
her husband from Eupatoria, remarks that 
she observed at a Tartar mosque a sort of 
holy wheel, composed of whirling fanatics, 
who, having indulged in the use of opium, 
kept flying round in a circle, more like the 
votaries of Bacchus than the disciples of 


Mahomet :—In the middle of the circle an| 


aged dervise turned round like a top, mut- 
tering all the while, in concert with his bre- 
thren in the circle, the following maxim 
from the Koran :-—‘ This life is precarious ; 
but it is here (pointing to the earth) that we 
= take np our abode.” The centre of 


curious group is always the place of 


nal impressions; he breathes slowly, lies 
on his back, with his eyes closed, and the 
whole expression is that of natural sleep ; 
when the eye is examined the pupils are 
seen to be contracted, although occasionally 
they are dilated, They are always sluggish 
in acting. 

Second stage.—As the influence of the 
poison proceeds, the face becomes flushed ; 
there is copious perspiration, profound le- 
thargy, and the breathing is sometimes ster- 
torous, but more generally it is natural, and 


soft as to be scarcely perceptible. The 


expression of countenance, although most 
commonly natural, yet is sometimes anxious : 
in a few cases, it has been furious. The 
pupils, in this stage, in a few instances, are 
greatly dilated; but more generally they 
are in the opposite condition, contracting to 
a pin’s head. The lethargy, in this stage, 
is never so great as to prevent the patient 
from being roused by dashing cold water on 
his face and chest; but the sensibility thus 
produced is momentary only, The pulse in 
this stage becomes rapid, feeble, contracted, 
and imperceptible, or irregular: when sopor 
comes on it always sinks. 

Third stage.—As the symptoms proceed, 
the countenance becomes pale, ghastly, and 
cadaverous: all the muscles are relaxed 
Convulsions are rare, except in children, 
bat they occasionally occur; even trismus 
has followed. In the “Journal Universal,” 
a case is recorded of a soldier who took 
two drachms of solid opium, and died 
in six hours and a half, with locked-jaw 
and spasms. In another case, published in 
the thirty-first volume of the “ Medical and 
Physical Journal,” opisthotonos superven- 
ed. Other cases of a similar kind might be 
quoted. Convulsions are certainly rare. 

As the pulse sinks, and the muscles relax, 
cold, clammy sweats, irregular snatches of 
respiratory efforts, take place just before 
death ensues. If death do not follow in 


twelve or fifteen hours, the trembling of the 
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members gradually diminishes, the coma be- 
comes Jess profound, the patient more sen- 
sible, and at length he is capable of an- 
swering questions addressed to him. The 
heat of the surface is also gradually re- 
established, and the symptoms of returning 
health become more and more obvious, until 
the person seems as if he suddenly awoke 
from a dream, and he considers that his 
sleep has been of very short duration. 

It is of much importance to distinguish 
between the sopor and lethargy which occur 
in poisoning by opium, and those which are 
symptomatic of disease. In one particular 
the diagnosis is very obvious, namely, in the 
possibility of rousing the patient, if death 
be not very near at hand. 

_It is also important to be aware of the 
diagnosis between the sopor present in cases 
of poisoning by opium and that of other 
narcotics. In cases of poisoning by hyoscy- 
amus, there is more delirium than in those 
by opium, and it is of that mixéd character 
which has been termed typhomania. Bella- 
donna produces wild delirium, accompanied 
with uncontrolable fits of laughter and antic 
gesticulation, whilst there is little or no 
coma. Stramonium causes delirium, closely 
resembling that of belladonna ; and tobacco 
excites convulsions and universal tremors. 

When opium is taken on an empty sto- 
mach, and in a fluid form, it acts almost 
instantly, at least in a few minutes. In 
“* Rust’s Magazin,” there is a case in which 
f3vj. of saffron tincture of opium caused 
hopeless coma in half an hour. In general 
the effects of a large dose of opium ina liquid 
form are perceived in fifteen or twenty mi- 
nutes. In a case where viij. of crude 
opium were taken, the patient was able to 
state what she had done an hour afterwards, 
and she recovered.* Drunkenness and insa- 
nity lengthen the time. From these varia- 
tions, little confidence is to be placed on the 
period of attack as a diagnostic symptom. 

With respect to the doses of opium which 
prove fatal ; much depends on the constitu- 
tion and temperament of the individual. 
Dr. Curistison has recorded a case on the 
authority of Dr. W. Brown, in which four 
grains and a half proved fatal to an adult. 

€ person swallowed the opium combined 
with nine grains of caraphor ; in the morning 
his wife found him in a deep sleep, from 
which she could not awake him, and he re- 
mained in this state until the afternoon, 
when Dr, Brown was requested to see him. 
He found him labouring under the symp- 
toms of poisoning with opium, and in an 
hour afterwards he died. On the other 
hand, recoveries have taken place after very 
large doses of the narcotic have been swal- 


* Christison’s Treatise, Ist edit., p. 530, from the 
American Medical Recorder, vol. 


quoted Deutche ter | 


ulfe. 1826. 1, 1. 


lowed. Ihave already mentioned the solitary 
case where eight ounces were taken at once. 
A case is recorded in which f3j. of lauda- 
num, equal to twenty-four grains, was taken 
at midnight ; the person slept and awoke at 
his usual hour, without having felt any of 
the influence of the poison, After rising, 
vomiting came on, and continued all day, 
but no other bad effect followed. Half an 
ounce of the tincture has, however proved 
fatal. 

In every case of poisoning by opium, idio- 
syncracy has great influence in modifying 
the effects of the poison; but, independent 
of this, many other circumstances tend to 
quicken or to retard its action, If the opium 
be taken on a full stomach, it will of course 
be longer in producing its effects than when 
the stomach is empty. A case is recorded 
in the “ Journal de Chimie Medicale,” ofa 
soldier affected with erysipelas, who died 
from the influence of fifteen drops of lauda- 
num in a linseed poultice, applied on the 
leg; if it be correctly stated, this must be 
referred to idiosyncracy. 


Post-mortem Appearances. 


The external aspect of the body is livid ; 
and putrefaction more rapidly occurs than in 
death from ordinary causes. The pharynx is 
slightly red ; the lungs distended, and gorged 
with fluid blood ; the heart is also distended 
with fiuid blood, but coagula are sometimes 
found in the ventricles; the stowach—often 
the villous coat—is red, yet decided inflam- 
mation never occurs; the kidneys are gorged 
with blood, and their pelves are often full of 
urine ; the intestines are injected, the effect 
of congestion, not of inflammation ; the brain 
displays the vessels turgid ; the arachnoid 
is much infiltered, and occasionally there is 
effusion of serum into the ventricles; the 
bladder is generally full of urine, owing to 
the paralysis of its coats, a fact which, in 
conjunction with the state of kidney, seems 
to prove that opium does not arrest all the 
secretions. 

The Chemical Evidence 

is often very defective, cases having occur- 
red in which there was no doubt that large 
doses of opium had been swallowed, yet vo 
traces of it could be discovered. e con- 
tents of the stomach should always be che- 
mically examined. poison can often be 
detected in it by its smell; but this is not 
always the case. 

In order to form correct views with re- 
gard to the mode of detecting opium, it is 
requisite to become well acquainted with 
the influence of re-agents on two of its com- 
ponents ; namely, morphia and meconic acid. 

MORPHIA, 
Morphia exists in opium in the form of a 


meconate, and may be procured from it in a 
crystalline form, : 
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1, The erystal are white, small, six-sided 
with dihedral summits. They are 
nearly insipid ; scarcely soluble in water, re- 
quiring 5,000 parts for their solution, They 
are soluble in hot alcohol ; and the alco- 
holic solution has an alkaline reaction. 
They are soluble indiluted sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric, and acetic acids, and the pure alka- 
line solutions; but they are insoluble in 
ether, and in fixed oils. Morphia fuses in 
a gentle heat, and crystallises on cooling in 
a radiated form. 

2. Nitric acid first reddens it, then forms 
a yellow solution, and, lastly, corverts it 
into oxalic acid. Bracia is also reddened by 
nitric acid ; consequently this test is falla- 
cious; bet it is easy to distinguish the one 
from the other, by adding to the acid solu- 
tions proto-chloride of tin: if the salt tested 
be morphia, the solution is scarcely changed ; 
but if it be brucia, the solution acquires a 
beautiful purplish-violet hue. 

3. When morphia is rubbed up with iodic 
acid, the acid is decomposed, and the iodine 
is set free, and forms with starch iodide of 
amidine, recognised by its blue colour. This 
test was proposed by SERuLtas, 

4. Rub up iodate of potassa with water, 
and add a little sulphuric acid; the iodic 
acid is thus set free: then add starch, and 
sprinkle into the mixture some a 
blue iodide of amidine is rapidly formed. 
Tn this case the iodic acid is decomposed 
by the morphia, and the free iodine then 
acts, and is detected by the starch. 

5. Perchloride of iron, when the powder 
of morphia is added to it, gives the morphia 
a blue colour. 

Such are the characteristics and the tests 
of morphia ; the advantage of knowing them 
will be made evident to you as we proceed. 
The components of morphia are 34 equiv. 
of carbon = 208.08 +- 18 of hydrogen = 18 

1 of ni n = 14.15 +6 of oxygen = 
» making the equivalent == 288,23. 


MECONIC ACID, 


This acid has been found only in opium ; 
and can be readily separated from the mor- 
phia with which it is combined, and pro- 
cured in a separate state. When perfectly 
pure, it assumes the form of white, transpa- 
rent micaceous scales : in general, however, 
it has a pale reddish hue. It has a slight 
acid taste and reaction : the crystals are per- 
manent in the air: when heated in a tube it 
sublimes white, but, in other respects, it 
remains unaltered at a heat of 248°; but 
when the crystals are boiled in water, car- 
bonic acid is evolved, the liquid becomes 
brown, and a new acid, the metameconic, is 
generated. When a solution of perchloride 
of iron is added to the solution, its colour 
is changed toa purplish-red hue ; but nearly 


a similar effect results from the action of 
this persalt on 5 


ic acid, which 
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fallacy, but the nitreamuriate of geld detects 
the persulph ite by destroying its co- 
lour, whilst it does not affect the permeco- 
nate of iron. 

Having demonstrated the influence of 
these tests on morphia and meconie acid, 
the question next presents itself, how are 
we to take advantage of these facts in our 
search for opium in cases of suspected poi- 
soning by that drug? 

If the poison be found in substance there 
is no difficulty in recognising its physical 
characters: its odour, taste, solubility in 
water. The action of persulphate of iron 
on the aqueous solutioa largely diluted, is 
nearly the same as that on the mecouic acid. 

If the poison have been the ordinary tine- 
ture of opium, and any of it be found, it is 
with equal readiness detected by the jsame 
means, namely, by the persulphate of iron. 
Bat if any doubt exist, dilute what remains 
with distilled water, and precipitate by ace- 
tate of lead ; then mix with diluted sulphuric 
acid, and filter: ultimately, test the super- 
natant fluid with persulphate of iron. 

But it may happen that we have only the 
contents of the stomach to operate on: ia 
this case, boil the whole im distilled water, 
acidulated with distilled vinegar; and then 
filter, and evaporate to the consistence ef an 
extract in a water-bath. Rub this extract 
in a mortar with hot, strong, alcohol ; 
boil the whole, and, after the solution 
cooled, filter, Evaporate this solution to 
the consistence of a thin extract, and dis- 
solve in distilled water ; then digest in pure 
animal charcoal, and filter. By this means 
we obtain all the soluble matters, deprived 
of much colour; and we obtain, also, the 
meconate of morphia in solution, if opium be 
contained in the substances examined. We 
are, next, to precipitate with a solution of 
acetate of lead containing an excess of acid, 
by which the meconate of morphia is fully 
decomposed ; a meconate of lead is throwa 
down, and acetate of morphia is left in the 
solution. The supernatant fluid is then to 
be decanted, and the precipitate washed 
with distilled water ; and, after being dried, 
it is to be divided into two portions, a, . 

1. Diffuse portion a, in some distilled 
water, and pass through it a stream of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas; afterwards heat 
and filter. Test the filtered fluid for meco- 
nic acid with persulphate of iron, 

2. Diffuse portion 4, in distilled water, 
and add some diluted sulphuric acid. After 
the whole settles, test the fluid for meconic 
acid with persulphate of iron. 

This proof would be sufficient, but in 
legal investigation more is required. When 
the supernatant fluid, becomes 
clear, pour it off from the precipitate, eva- 
porate in a water-bath, and treat the residue 
again with strong alcohol ; then filter, and, 
having formed an extract, redissolve with 


exists in the saliva, 


might lead to 


water; again filter and evaporate to com 
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nia in solution: but as it is necessary that 
the whole of the morphia should be thrown 
down, it is essential previously to discelour 
the fluid by means of animal charcoal. 
When this is not dene, the colouring matter 
interferes with the precipitation. The pre- 
cipitate, if opium was the poison, is mor- 
phia, but this must be determined by test- 
ing it with nitric acid, or the iodate of 
potassa, 

Mr. Barrtey'’s solution, the black drop, 
the solution of hydrochlorate of morphia, 
and all the salts of morphia, in mixed fluids, 
may be detected in the same manner. In 
the examination of morphia itself, by what- 
ever means procured, you should be aware 
that in using the permuriate of iron, the ad- 
dition of any acid, or alcohol, or acetic 
ether, prevents the blue colour from being 
formed, and destroys it when it is present. 

Perhaps the hest of all the tests for the 
salts of morphia, is the ‘iodate of potassa ; 
the one-hundredth part of a grain of the 
acetate, ia solution, may be detected by this 
means. The tests for the acids of the salts 
determine the nature of the salt; namely, 
nitrate of silver, detects the hydrochio- 
rate; nitrate of baryta the sulphate ; and sul- 
phuric acid the acetate. 

In describing these methods of detecting 


opium and the salts of morphia in mixed 
fluids, it is essential to impress upon your 
minds the fact, which is so justly urged by 


Dr. Caristison, that in cases of poisoning 
with opium you gust expect the best me- 
thods of analysis often to disappoint you, 
whea you search for the poison in the con- 
tents of the stomach. In these cases, there- 
fore, the evidence of chemical analysis is 
often defective, and the whole decision must 
rest upon the moral evidence, and the symp- 
toms which have preceded death. It is, ac- 
cordingly, no proof that opium was not the 
poison because itis not found in the stomach. 
A case demonstrative of this fact was pub- 
lished in the “ Morning Chronicle ” of Jan. 
Sth, 1823. There could be no doubt that 
laudanum had been taken, yet the medical 
man confidently declared the contrary, 
merely because he could not detcct it in the 
stomac 


h. 

M. Desrvetse has recorded the case of a 
soldier who died six hours after swallowing 
3ij. of solid opium, yet nothing was found 
in the stomach but a yellowish fluid, quite 
inodorous. It has been confidently stated 
that in by opium, proofs 
may be from the avalysis of the 
urine, says that he found morphia 
in the urine of a dog, which was killed with 
18 grs. of acetate of i VAuaQueLIN 
oad that they have de- 
tected it in the urine. I have searched for 
it in the urine of individuals poisoned by 


opium, but I have never succeeded in finding 
it; aud the same disappointment has fol- 
lowed the researches of Pe.icor and De- 
vercié on the human subject. Devencie 
looked for it in the urine of a diabetic 
patient who was taking xij. grains of ex- 
tract of opium daily in the Hepital de la 
Charité in Paris, but could not find it. 

Morphia and its salts operate on man 
nearly in the same manner as opium, with 
the exception that the convulsions are more 
common, and there is also intense itching of 
the skin. The convulsions occurred five 
minutes after the administration of the 
draught to the patient whom Castaine poi- 
soved. He was found, soon afterwards, 
insensible, with a burning skin, inability to 
swallow, lock-jaw, and a sinking pulse. 
The belly became tense, and the limbs were 
affected with rigid spasms. All the salts 
of morphia operate nearly in the sawe man- 
ner. The acetate, however, causes the most 
copious sweating, and the symptoms closely 
resemble those of tetanus. 

Treatment of poisoning with Opium. 

In the treatment of cases of poisoning by 
opium we have two principal conditions to 
fulfil, namely,— 

1, To evacuate the poison from the 
stomach, or to modify its action by the in- 
troduction of some substance capable of 
completely changing its properties, or to 
destroy these by rendering the active prin- 
ciple of the drug inert or insoluble. 

2. To act upon the nervous system by 
medicines capable of overcoming the in- 
fluence of the poison upon that part of our 
frame. 

The first indication, uamely, evacuating 
the stomach, is to be accomplished by the 
stomach pump, and, instead of pure water, 
a weak solution of carbonate of potassa or 
of ammonia should be employed, in order to 
decompose the opium, and to diminish the 
solubility of the morphia ; or an infusion of 
galls may be employed with the same in- 
tention. 

If the stomach pump be not at hand, it is 
advisable to administer any astringent in- 
fusion, or decoction, and afterwards to 
excite vomiting by means of direct emetics, 
namely, the sulphate of zinc in doses of 3ss., 
or the sulphate of copper in doses of xv. grs. 
Emetics, indeed, are generally regarded 
preferable to the stomach pump, when the 
poison has been taken in a solid state, but 
as opium is not likely to operate with much 
energy until it is dissolved in the stomach, 
this reason, for the preference of emetics to 
the s pump, falls to the ground, 
When the emetics fail of exciting the 
stomach, it has been proposed to inject the 
emetic sabstance into the veins. There can 
be no doubt of the augmented power of any 
substance capable of exciting vomiting, 
when it is introduced into the system in this 
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method ; but unless the operation be per- 
formed with great nicety, and with the 
utmost caution, much danger may result 
from air being introduced along with the 
emetic solution. Experiments demonstrated 
that a single globule of air introdaced ito 
a vein has caused death the moment it 
reached the heart ; such an o tion, there- 
fore, powerful as it is, should not be rashly 


The second indication is fulfilled by the 
administration of the infusion of galls, and 
in a slighter degree by alkalies. It has, 
also, been by M. Downer to employ 
the tinctures of iodine, or the solution of 
chlorine, or of bromine, with the view of 

the morphia into new com- 
pounds which possess less influence over 
the nervous em than the meconate, which 
is contained in opium. But the experiments 
upon which M. Donne has founded his 
opinion of the efficacy of these antidotes are 
not sufficient to authorize me to recommend 
them to your notice. 


In fulfilling the indications which pre- 
sent themselves when the influence of the 

ison is not overcome by the means which 

have just detailed, we must endeavour to 
combat the symptoms as they display them- 
selves. To destroy the narcotism the patient 
is to be kept constantly roused by dashing 
cold water on the face and chest ; by intro- 
ducing a strong infusion of coffee into the 
stomach by means of the pump; or, as some 
have recommended, in the form of enema, 
from the employment of which the coffee is 
said tooperate more energetically than when 
it is introduced into the stomach. Devercre 
has recorded the case of the infant of a 
medical man who was saved by this means. 
Fifteen hours after the poison had been ad- 
ministered the pulse was slow, the skin 
cold, the eyes fixed, and the pupils dilated, 
and not affected by light. An enema con- 
taining a weak decoction of coffee was ex- 
hibited; in less than a quarter of an hour 
the coma disappeared, and the child re- 
covered. 

When the coma is considerable, bloodlet- 
ting has been found efficacious, especially if 
the person be of a plethoric habit of body. 
Two cases, in which its efficacy was con- 
spicuous, are recorded in the 18th volume 
of the “Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal” by Mr. Ricuianvson ; and a third 
in the 19th volume, by Mr. Rost. The in- 
dividual, in the last case, was a stout active 
seaman, who had taken the desperate reso- 
lution of destroying himself. He swallow- 
ed two ounces of laudanum between four 
and five o’clock in the afternoon. Mr. 
MILner, @ druggist, who saw him at six 
o'clock, administered Dij. of sulphate of 
zinc in solution, and half a drachm more 
was soon afterwards, also, forced into the 
stomach. He vomited copiously. Although 
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he was kept constantly agitated, and even 
roused by pulling him by the hair of his 
head, yet, if these measures were discon- 
tinued for a moment, he immediately re- 
lapsed into a state of stupor and insensi- 
bility. 

About nine o'clock,” adds Mr, Rose, 
the coma became deeper, the breathing 
more laborious, the face and lips assumed a 
more livid complexion, the pulse fell ra- 
pidly, and intermitted. Ina word, he had 
the appeaarance of a man dying of compres- 
sion of the brain. These symptoms,” con- 
tinues Mr. Rose, “ induced me to suggest the 
propriety of bloodletting, with which Mr. 
Gattoway, a surgeon who was also in at- 
tendance, having readily concurred, I took 
away about sixteen ounces. 

Immediately after the operation the 
pulse rose to about 100, respiration was 
easier, and the other symptoms of oppression 
were diminished, and continued to abate 
until about ten o’cleck. He had then so 
far recovered that Mr. Gatnoway and my- 
self left him in charge of a young medical 
gentleman, who was directed to exhibit the 
diluents from time to time, with small doses 
of the sulphate of zinc. Continued agita- 
tion was persisted in until near three in the 
morning, when the comatose symptoms hav- 
ing vanished, he was able to recognise the 
different individuals around him, and walk- 
ed home, with support, to his house, a few 
streets distant.” 

The beneficial influence of the bloodletting 
in this case was evident, and it is a fact not 
to be lost sight of in similar cases. It is 
not easy to conceive what, benefit could be 
anticipated from the employment of the 
small doses of the sulphate of zinc, with 
diluents after the use of the lancet. 

The administration of acids, even in the 
form of enemas is, in my opinion, in every 
instance objectionable, until the whole of 
the poison has been evacuated from the in- 
testinal canal as well as from the stomach. 
After that has been effected, nothing so soon 
restores the energy of the digestive organs 
as the free administration of the vegetable 
acids, with braudy and similar excitants. 

In the course of the treatment, if the pulse 
sink greatly, and the animal temperature be 
diminished, sinapisms may be applied to 
the soles of the feet. In every case much 
discretion and judgment are required from 
the practitioner. 

HYOSCY AMUS. 

Hyoscyamus is another narcotic poison, 
which has, occasionally, been productive of 
fatal effects. Even the odour or exhalation 
from the plant is deleterious. Weprer 
mentions an instance of a man, who was 
sleeping in a granary where many of the 
roots of this plant were deposited with the 
intention of poisoning rats, and who awoke 
with strong symptoms of narcotism, Acci- 
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dents have several times occurred by outing 
the herbaceous part of the plant asa sala 
instead of dandalion (deut-de-leon). Croc- 
avet mentions an instance of this kind, in 
which they were eaten, dressed with oil, by 
some young soldiers; and a fatal case is re- 
corded, in the 39th volume of the “ Phi- 
losophical Transactions,” in which seven 
people suffered, who had eaten them boiled 
in broth. In the 38th volume of the same 
work, Sir Hans Stoane has related a case 
in which the capsules were eaten instead of 
filberts. A man who had taken twenty-four 
grains of the seeds, was attacked with epi- 
leptic convulsions. 

The resemblance of the roots to parsnips 
has been productive, also, of many acci- 
dents. A whole convent was poisoned by 
these roots having been eaten instead of 
chiecory. Indeed, the root is as poisonous 
as the herb, or the seeds. An instance of a 
whole family being poisoned by it is detailed 
by Dr. Patanittet, of Torcey, in France, 
The symptoms were convulsions, risus sar- 
donicus, retraction of the angles of the 
mouth on both sides, the eyes starting out of 
the head, howlings, and, what was remarka- 
ble, prophetic delirium :—for example, one 
said—* in a month my neighbour will losea 
cow ;” and soon. One boy ran from the 
house and jumped intoa pond. The roots 
had been mistaken for parsnips, and boiled 
in soup. They all recovered, but during the 
following day every object seemed to be dou- 
ble; and, on the next, although the objects 
appeared single, yet they were as red as 
scarlet: and this morbid condition of the 
eye continued for three days.* 

The symptoms closely resemble those of 
intoxication. There is no local irritation ; 
but the poisonous principle of the plant, 
separated by the digestive power of the 
stomach, seems to be taken into the circula- 
tion, and to act upon the brain and nervous 
centres, producing delirium, ravings, coma, 
and profound sleep, from which, if the pa- 
tients do not die, they awake merely weak. 
The pupils are generally greatly dilated, 
yet there is dimness of sight, and complete 
insensibility of the eyes, so that they can be 
approached with a lighted candle without 
causing even winking; the arms are con- 
vulsed; and agitations, not unlike those of 
chorea, supervene. 

Haver has recorded a curious instance 
of the influence of henbane on a young gen- 
tleman who had resisted the poisonous pro- 
perties of aconitum, belladonna, and several 
other plants, in large doses. He was mak- 
ing experiments with narcotic poisons upon 
himself; he became paralysed, and, for 
some time, suffered under mental alienation. 

The influence of the poison is well de- 
scribed in a case detailed by M. Cuoaver. 
Two young men ate some of the tender shoots 


of henbane dressed as a salad; they soon 
became so excited that the ground seemed 
to fly from under them; their countenances 
became stupid, their eyes haggard, the pu- 
pils dilated, and their look fixed ; by degrees 
they lost the power of speech, and their 
limbs became numbed and cold.* 

Geicer has ascertained that the poison- 
ous agent in henbane is an alkaloid, which 
he has named hyoscyamia, It is procured in 
silky, acicular crystals, colourless, and hay- 
ing anacrid, sharp taste, resembling tebacco ; 
it is scarcely soluble in water, but very so- 
luble in alcohol, and in ether. The crystals 
are partly volatile, give an alkaline reaction, 
and colour tincture of iodine red ; and preci- 


pitate galls white. 

Henbane is an 
found, in many parts of the island, in waste 
places. The root is long, tapering, and not 
unlike a parsnip. The stem is erect, rising 
sometimes to the height of three feet. The 
leaves, which are alternate, are } , deeply 
serrated, downy, and clammy to the touch. 
The flowers are in terminal, leafy spikes, and 
are on one side only of the spike. The ca- 
lyx is permanent, of one piece, five-toothed, 
and reticulated. The corolla is a pale, 
whitish-yellow, beautifully pencilled with 
purple veins. The capsule is bilocular, co- 
vered with a convex, smooth lid, which falls 
off like the lid of a snuffbox. It contains 
numerous small, irregular, brown seeds. 

In cases of poisoning by hyoscyamus, the 
stomach-pump must be employed with aci- 
dulated fluids, which weaken the force of 
the poison, and, afterwards, the case should 
be treated as one of simple narcotic poison- 
ing. Nothing proves more serviceable in 
these cases than dashing cold water on the 
face and chest. 


LACTUCA VIROSA, 

The lactuca virosa is placed, generally, 
among the narcotic poisons, but very con- 
tradictory accounts of its effects have been 
recorded. Thus, Ib. jss. of the fresh leaves 
have been given to a dog without causing 
any deleterious effects; but two drachms 
of the extract have always killed these. 
animals. The extract of the juice inspis- 
sated has more energy of action than that 
obtained by boiling the plant in water. The 
symptoms caused by this poison are the 
same as those of opium, only in a diminish- 
ed degree. 

There is no topical influence induced, 
but the whole depends on the absorption of 
the active principle, whatever it may be. 
The symptoms are to be combatted in the 
same manner as those caused by opium. 


THE SOLANACES. 


All the solanacez are, more or less, 
sonous; either the herbaceous parts of the 


* Quarterly Review, vol. 48, pp. 305-6. 
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ts or the fruits. The berries of the so- 

um nigrum, and those =F dulca- 
mara, very enticing in t appear- 
ance, have Bes often eaten by children, and 
have caused much purging and ance 
but no instance is recorded of any fatal ¢ 
fects having resulted from eating them. 
M.M. Payen and Cuevatter have obtained 
a white pulverulent substance from the 
fruit of several species of solanum, hav- 
ing a bitterish, nauseous taste: little so- 
luble in water, in ether, volatile oils, or 
fixed oils; but very soluble in alcohol. It 
offers no alkaline reaction; is not reddened 
by nitric acid; but dissolves in acids, and 
forms salts with them, from which 
precipitates the solania, the name given to 
this alkali. 

The fruit and plants of the solanacex are 
easily distinguished by their alternate 
leaves, the inflorescence being variable, 
and often out of the axilla; the flowers re- 
gular, with a plaited corolla, and the fruit 
succulent. 

The symptoms which eating either the 
fruit, or any part of the plants, produce, are 
those usually induced by narcotic plants, 
and are to be treated in the same manner as 
those caused by opium. 

COCULDS INDICUS. 

Coculus indicus is another poison which 
owes its poisonous properties to an alkaloid, 
namely, picrotozia. 

The fruit of this menis um isa sual, 
somewhat flattened, reniform nut, compo: 
of an exterior, rough, blackish, tunic; a 
white kernel very bitter. The picrotoxia is 
a white, resinoid substance, neither acid 
nor alkaline, but combining with both acids 
and alkalies: its crystals are silky prisms, 
soluble in 150 parts of cold and 25 of boil- 
ing water; and very soluble in alcohol. 
acid yellows it slightly, and, by 


changes it to a saffron red. 

‘rom experiments made with this salt 
upon dogs, the symptems resemble those of 
strychnia. Ten grains produced erful 
tetanic convulsions on a strong » and 
proved fatal in ten minutes. 

The symptoms produced by the frait on 
to Weprer, they appear to exhaust 
irritability of the heart; for, after death, 
it cannot be excited, and its cavities are 
found empty. Professor Brent details a 
case where nine persons were poisoned by 
soup seasoned with coculus indicus instead 
of pepper. Sickness, yomiting, and colic 
supervened, and were followed by coma 
and other narcotic symptoms. One person 

died at the end of two days. 

The general treatment of such cases is 
exactly the same as that indicated in poi- 
soning by other narcotics. 
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of instantaneous death consequent upon 
taking the prussic or hydrocyanic acid, and 
the professors of medical jurisprudence 
have, with great industry, accumulated a 
vast variety of facts relating thereto, and 
have pointed out the tests for the acid, and 
the means by which restoration to life may 
be effected; but as these points, though of 
the deepest interest, are embraced under 
that branch of science, I can ony cursorily 
invite your attention to them, 


Death, when the dose is large, is almost 
instantaneous, and without convulsions ; 
thus, Hvurecanp narrates a case of a strong, 
heniehy man, who, under circumstances of 
great desperation, took a quantity, suppos- 
ed to be about an ounce, which was con- 
tained in a small sealed phial ; it exhaleda 
strong smell of bitter almonds. He stag- 
g a few steps afterwards, sunk on his 
knee, and fell without a groan. At from four 
to five minutes from that time, the physician 
who had been sent for found him stretched 
out, and exhibiting mo trace of pulse or 
respiration, In a few minutes a horribly 
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deep expiration took » by which the 
ribs were drawn nearly to the vertebra, 
and the thorax seemed to form a hollow ex- 
ternally, the hagds and feet were dead-col 
the countenance sunk, and of a dirty 

hue, the eyes halt-opep, ing, clear, 
and apparently full of life, but not sensible 
to the stimulus of light; the mouth closed 
naturally ; the abdomen and thorax were 
yet warm, and covered with a clammy 
sweat; the face and forehead cold and dry. 
Within a minute and a half, two other deep 
sonorous inspirations and expirations fol- 
lowed, accompanied by a convulsive mo- 
tion of the thoracic muscles, but neither the 
mouth nor the muscles of the face shewed 
auy sign of action. On conveying him to 
a vault, after four hours a faint groan was 
heard, probably the result of a discharge of 
air from the thorax. In the evening he was 
found stretched out, the eyes half open ; 
full, prominent, and as brilliant as in the 
wildest emotions of ardent youth. The 
countenance had lost the dirty grey hue, 
and there,was a softened paleness, which 
singularly contrasted with the characteris- 
tic and striking brilliancy of the eyes. On 
the following day, when an examination of 
the dead body took place, there was no dis- 
tortion of the countenance, nor any evidence 
of convulsion. This case has been reported 
in the “ Medico-Chirargical Review,” with 
a very good analysis of the most important 
facts, and the appearances presented upon 
dissection. 


Merzporr furnishes us with the case of 
an hypochondriac, forty-four years of age, 
who swallowed, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, two drachms of the ethereal oil of 
bitter-almonds ; he threw himself back on 
his bed, and called to his housekeeper, who 
was in the adjoining apartment ; on her en- 
tering into the room, she saw his eyes roll 
upwards, his face spasmodically affected, 
aud his chest heaving laboriously. In 
twenty minutes a physician arrived, who 
found the individual insensible, his eyes 
opened and fixed, the pupils immoveable, 
the breathing stertorous, and becoming 
slower every instant, the pulse scarcely 
perceptible. In ten minutes more the pa- 
tent expired, his body emitting a strong 
odour ef bitter almonds. Another instance 
is mentioned by the same medical man, of a 
youth 20 years of age, an apothecary, who 
swallowed, as nearly as could be ee 
about three drachms and a half of prussic 
acid; he was found dead in his bed; but 
the interval between swallowing the poison 
and dissolution could not be ascertained, 


Dr. Curistison has related some curious 
cases with a view of throwing some light 

very great importanc etermining 
the time within which this fatal poison be- 


gins to act on man; it seems that even when 
an enormous quantity has been swallowed, 
there are still bath the will and the power 
to perform certain actions, and that in many 
cases death is not so instantaneous as to 

revent the individual from enemies to 

isguise suicide. Of this kind is the case 
of an apothecary’s apprentice lad, who was 
sent from the shop to the cellar for some 
carbonate of potash, but he had heen only 
afew minutes away, when his companions 
heard him cry, in a voice of great alarm, 
“Hartshorn! bartshora!” On instantly rush- 
ing down stairs, they found him reclining 
on the lower steps, aud grasping the rail; 
and he had scarcely time to utter “ Prussic 
acid,” when he expired, not more than five 
minutes after leaving the shop. On the 
floor of the cellar au ounce phial was found, 
which had been filled with the Bavarian 
hydrocyanic acid, but contained only a 
drachm, It appeared he had ignorantly taken 
the acid for an experiment, and from the 
state of the articles in the cellar, it was evi- 
dent that, alarmed at the instantaneous ope- 
ration, he had tried to get at the ammoni 
which he knew was the antidote, but 
found that the tremendous activity of the 
poison would not allow him even to undo 
the coverings of the bottle. 


In the year 1829, Freeman was tried at 
the assizes at Leicester for the murder of 
Judith Buswell, and the case has been more 
than once referred to, more particularly as 


the medical jurists have had some difference 
of opinion, and doubts have arisen as to the 
correctness of some of the views advanced. 
An apothecary’s maid-servant was found 
dead in her bed, and evidently her decease 
had been occasioned by the iuternal admi- 


nistration of prnssic acid, It was known 
that she was pregnant, and suspicion fell 
upon the apothecary’s apprentice, by whom 
she was enciente: on the other hand, there 
was decided proof that, on the night of her 
death, the woman had made arrangements 
by which a miscarriage might be produced 
by artificial means. The body was found 
in a com position, the arms crossed 
over the trunk, the bed-clothes pulled 
smoothly up to her chin; at her right side 
lay a small narrow-necked pbial, from which 
about five drachms of the medicinal prussic 
acid bad been taken, and which was corked 
and wrapped in paper. The question very 
naturally su ted itself, could an indivi- 
dual after ‘drinking a flaid out of sucha 
vessel, before becoming insensible, have 
time to cork the bottle, wrap it up, and ad- 
just the bed-clothes. At the request of the 
judge, the medical men of Leicester made 
some experiments, upon which they, with 
the exception of one gentleman, gave it as 
their opinion that the supposed acts of voli- 
tion, although they were within the bounds 
of possibility, were in the highest degree 
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aa The prisoner was found not 


Oorare i is a report, ne case of poison- 
ing byM HEVALIER and Boys 
pe Loury, in the “ roe ad’ "Hygiene Pub- 
lique et de Medecine Legale,” for the month 
of May, 1833, which has been considered 
one of the finest specimens of medical in- 
vestigation, and of patient research, that we 
are in ion of. The minuteness with 
which the French medical men pursue these 
inquiries is honourable to themselves, and 
deeply important to the public welfare. It 
is a matter of great regret that the same 
system is not pursued in this country, for 
it must prevent the commission of crime, 
and place in the power of the tribunals in- 
struments of quick discovery; but whilst 
the remuneration to the learned, the anx- 
jous, and the careful investigator, is so in- 
adequate, we cannot expect favourable re- 
sults. I must not here dwell upon the 
badness of the system in this country with 
regard to a most valuable class, upon whom 
the health and the welfare of the commu- 
nity depend, but on the proper conduct of 
society towards them must soon depend 
whether the science of medicine shall not 

y from its present high posi- 
tion, but be the: fruitful source 
and grief, not to individuals merely, but to 
the country which has so long neglected 
them. The late inquest on Greenacre fully 
proves what our state of knowledge is, and 
the admirable evidence furnished by Mr. 
Gixpwoop on that occasion is as honourable 
to himself as to the profession to which he 
belongs, and of course was the means by 
which the ends of justice were obtained. 
In the case to which I allude, the same dif- 
ficulties at first presented themselves, as to 
the identity of the individual murdered, and 
the mode by which death was produced ; 
and medical evidence elucidated both these 
points. 

About five in the morning, the head of a 
man was found under the second arch of the 
Bridge de la Tournelle, Paris; the trunk of 
the body was afterwards discovered ina sink, 
in the street De la Houchette, and the two 
lower extremities near the Pont Neuf. Sub- 
sequent inquiries led to the knowledge, that 
the deceased was a man of the name of 
Ramus, and that he was an old soldier, 
ow e ures as a messenger for the 

bureau of a receiver of taxes. The head 
and body being deposited at the Morgue, 
the medical examination commenced, which, 
from the very great length at which it is 
reported, renders it exceedingly difficult to 
enter much into it, though, from the careful 
and judicious mode of procedure, the medi 
cal man, in this country, would derive great 
advantage from its perusal. exterior 


dic: we showed the deceased to he about 
thirty: his countenance exhibited not the 
slightest mark of suffering or of anxiety ; 


the features were calm, the eyes half open, 
the mouth wide open, the skin pale and 
livid ; there was a slight wound upon the 
forehead, and there oonres two or three 
slight bruises upon the face, but no indij- 
cation whatever of violeace upon any part 
of the body. The medical men, from all 
the circumstances which presented them- 
selves, on examining the manner in which 
decapitation and amputation had been per- 
formed, came to the conclusion that Ramus 
was killed during sleep, and that that sleep 
must have been produced by artificial means; 
that it was either the result of drunkenness, 
or the effect of some narcotic; that the 
throat must have been cut, and an immense 
quantity of blood lost ; that the decapitation 
and the cutting off of the limbs must have 
been immediately — by a person 
accustomed to such operations either on 
man or on animals; that the instrument 
must have been sharply edged and long, 
either such as is used for amputation or for 
the kitchen; that he must have been a vi- 
gorous person, that all the incisions were 
made by the same hand, and that the mur- 
derer became nervous as he concluded his 
horrid act. They then proceeded to the ex- 
amination of the internal parts of the body, 
which led them to pronounce, that the un- 
fortunate man had laboured under no dis- 
ease which had a tendency to terminate life 
suddenly ; that death was solely produced 
by the cutting of the throat; that the con- 
tusions on the face were the result of the 
endeavours made, during the amputation, 
to perform it quickly; and that death must 
have taken place about three hours after he 
had hada meal. The contents of the stomach 
were submitted to analysis, and were pro- 
nounced to contain a small quantity of alco- 
hol and of hydrocyanic, or prussic acid, but 
its quantity could not be determined. About 
three weeks afterwards the murderer was 
arrested, or, rather, delivered himself into 
the hands of justice ; for, learning that his 
son, who had been just apprenticed to an 
apothecary at Paris, had been taken up on 
suspicion, he returned to Paris, having pre- 
vionsly left it for Are. He confessed, at the 
Prefecture of Police, after some hesitation, 
his crime ; and it was most satisfactory, to 
all those who were interested in the subject, 
to find how completely the opinions given 
by the medical men were borne out by the 
narrative of the person who committed the 
deed. Just previous to the death of Ramus 
he had given him a mixture of brandy and 
prussic acid, and had murdered his victim 
exactly in the manner which the documents 
delivered in by the examiners of the body 
had led the public to expect. In the exa- 
mination of the contents of the stomach there 
were proved to be present traces of other 
matters which had been taken. The rooms 
in which the murderer lived were next the 


subject of examination, and all the bottles, 
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the ‘utensils, the different stains and marks 
which were visible, became the subjects of 
chemical investigation, and completely was 
each particular of every substance that had 
been taken analysed, and every thing en- 
tirely elucidated ; and so thoroughly satis- 
factory a chain of evidence was submitted 
to the jury, that even without the necessity 
of receiving the confession, the man was 
found guilty of poisoning, murder, and 
theft. 

This number of the “ Annales” contains 
another case which shows the necessity, 
where a person dies suddenly, of examining 
the contents of the stomach by chemical 
analysis, before pronouncing upon the cause. 
A man was overthrown by a public con- 
veyance ; he rose, but after some secoads he 
fell down again, and died. The proprietor 
of the carriage was, as the laws of France 
direct, taken up, on suspicion, as the cause 
of death, and rendered responsible for it. 
He alleged, in defence, that he was not 
liable, for the man was in a state of intoxi- 
cation; and upon examination, by analysis, 
of that which was found in his stomach, it 
was proved that he had taken some beve- 
rage which contained a large proportion of 
alcohol, and that it was surcharged with 
oil of aniseed. 


In the remarks made by the medical men 
on such examinations, you will find that 
they are thoroughly aware that hydrocyanic 
acid might be formed in the stomach, per- 
fectly independently of its internal adminis- 
tration for the purpose of poisoning; and 
the following observations, made upon the 
trial I have just mentioned, fully bear out 
the opinion I have advanced in my former 
lecture upon the difficulty attendant upon 
recognising the products of fermentation, 
and whether prussic acid may not be deve- 
loped shortly after death :—* Plusieurs 
practiciens pensent qu’il peut y avoir form- 
ation d’acide prussique, dans la fermenta- 
tion des matiéres animales, et & notre con- 
noissance aucun fait n’a demontré si cette 
assertion est erronée. 


Numerous reports have now been made 
of those who have died in consequence of 
this poison, and the most striking effects to 
be observed are the extraordinary state of 
the eye, which bas, indeed, been considered 
as the most characteristic phenomenon, and 
at once to point out the cause of death ; the 
shining, glistening, sparkling lustre of the 
eye has been, on most occasions, observed ; 
no one has, so far as I am able to learn, at- 
tempted to explain this most striking ap- 
pearance ; it has, however, been said that 
those who die from the effects of charcoal 
often exhibit the same unearthly lustre ; and 
it has also been noticed in cases of death 


during the epileptic paroxysm; and Dr. 
Curistison tells us that he remarked it very 
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warm six hours after death, in a woman 
who died of cholera. Certain it is that, in 
the greater number of cases detailed, the 
state of the eye has been particularly men- 
tioned ; the peculiar composure of the coun- 
tenance, and the exhalation of a charac- 
teristic odour, are the other more striking 
circumstances to be noted. The alterations 
in structure do not appear to be very diffe- 
rent from those which may attend upon any 
of the narcotic poisons. Death appears to 
be more or less rapidly produced accordi 

to the age of the individual, The experi- 
ments of Orrtta prove that the younger the 
animal the more deadly is the poison, and 
death will be more instantaneous where the 
circulation is most active. The intensity of 
its action will very materially vary accord- 
ing to the organ, or to the tissue, to which 
it has been applied. When injected into 
the jugular vein, or into the trachea, it is 
much more immediate in its operation than 
when injected into the thorax, and it is 
much less poisonous when introduced either 
into the stomach or into the rectum ; its 
action is weaker when applied to wounds ; 
it will likewise act when the epidermis has 
not been removed. Rosievet found that, 
whilst he was making some experiments on 
the vapour, his fingers, after being some time 
exposed to it, became affected with numb- 
ness, which lasted for several days. Of 
the different forms in which the acid pro- 
duces its fatal effects, that of vapour is the 
most rapid ; a bird, a rabbit, a cat, and two 
dogs, were made to breathe air saturated 
with its vapour ; the first died in one second, 
the rabbit also in a single second, the cat in 
two seconds, one dog in five, and the other 
dog inten seconds, Dr, Curisttson, in his 
work on poisons, has detailed the experi- 
ments made by himself in order to determine 
the shortest period which elapses before the 
poison begins to operate, as well as the 
shortest time in which it proves fatal. He 
found that a single drop, weighing scarcely 
a third of a grain, dropped into the mouth of 
a rabbit, killed it in 83 seconds, and began 
to act in 63 seconds ; that three drops, weigh- 
ing four-fifths of a grain, in like manner 
killed a strong cat in 63 seconds, and began 
to act in 10; that another was affected by 
the same dose in 5, and died in 40 se- 
conds; that four drops, weighing a grain 
and a fifth, did not affect a rabbit for 20 
seconds, but killed it in 10 seconds more; 
and that 25 grains, corresponding with an 
ounce and a half of medicinal acid, began ta 
act on a rabbit as soon as it was poured 
into his mouth, and killed it outright in 10 
seconds at farthest. It appears that if the 
dose do not at once overpower life, recove 

from its effects is, without very great dit. 
ficulty, induced, and more particularly 
where the poison has been brought into con- 
tact with the eye, which has been said to 
be the readiest mode of destruction, or where 
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it has heen taken into the stomach. In- 
deed, it appears, notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous energy of this terrific poison, that 
even where apparent death has been the 
consequénce of its being internally taken, 
recovery is not altogether to be despaired 
of, and that in a vast number of instances 
where attempts have been made, this has 
occurred, and that we aré not to consider 
any case hopeless. 


Dr. Herest, about ten since, tried 
a great number of experiments to ascertain 
by what means the effects of this most 

t poison can be counteracted, and the 
result of his observations is given in the 
“ Archiv. fur. Anatomie and Physiologic.” 
He thinks that the greatest reliance is to be 
placed on the affusion of cold water, and he 
states, that when the dose administered has 
not been sufficient to prove instantaneously 
destructive, two affusions of cold water 
have effectually removed every unpleasant 
symptom; if any very large quantity had 
been taken, it became necessary more fre- 
quently to employ this remedy, Successful 
results were more po ee y the case where 
the meahs were quickly resorted to. Even 
in the stages of complete paralysis and total 
insensibility it was most advantageously 
employed. In those cases where convulsions 
oécur, and which is generally to be observed 
only where the dose has not been very large, 
there is every prospect of ultimate recovery, 
and the first hope is inspired by the renewal 
of the spasmodic action of the muscles, The 
experiments of Herest have been repeated 
by Orrita, and by others in this country, and 
with the same results. In one instance, 
where the dose was very large, (nearly an 
ounce had been given to a dog,) after appa- 
rent death, life was recalled by the affusion 
of water by means of the pump. The other 
mearis which have been recommended, but 
which are much more uncertain and relative, 
and on which different opinions are enter- 
tained by the great teachers of toxicology, 
are ammonia and chlorine. 

Mr. Joun Mokray is generally said to 
have been the first person who recommended 
ammonia, which he did from having made 
some careful experiments on animals, and 
so decided was he in his view of the subject, 
£0 sanguine in the merits of his discovery, 
that he declared himself willing to swallow 
a destructive dose, provided there was any 
individual present who would, with proper 
assiduity and attention, employ the remedy 
on whose effects he placed sach reliance. 
But early as the days of Dr. Mean this anti- 
dote was known; he gave to a small dog 
about an ounce of strong laurel water; the 
dog fell immediately into most violent con- 
vulsions, which were soon followed by a total 
loss of his limbs. When he seemed to be 
expire a good spirit of sal ammonia was 
held ‘to his nostrils, and a small quantity 
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forced down hi#'throat ; he instantly felt its 
virtue, and by coitinuing the use of it for 
some time, by dégrees recovered the taotion 
of his legs, and in about two hours walked 
about with moderate strength, and w 
afterwards perfectly well. 6 dissertation 
on poisons by Dr. Meap contains a short 
essay on the laurel water; he ascribes its 
deadly power to the oil which it contains, 
and he thinks the ammonia an antidote to 
such a poison, which, “‘ without any inflam. 
ing quality, stupifies, and stops the motion 
of the nervons fluid,” 

Whether Cuanert, the celebrated heat-of- 
oven resister, ever swallowed the acid is 
doubtful; that he took phosphorus I am 
fully persuaded, for I myself placed upon 
his tongue a quantity of some of the 
purest that could be obtained, and I do not 
think it possible that by any juggling trick 
he could have again removed it from his 
mouth, from which it disappeared after the 
usual method of deglutition. Herest tried 
liquid ammonia u animals, bat he de- 
clares that it ever save life, 
where a dose of sufficient magnitude to ter- 
minate existence has really been taken, 
though he admits, that where the quantity 
is only such as to excite great alarm, 
without producing apparent death, it is of 
great benelit in alleviating the worst symp- 
toms ; the chief ohjection is, that it excori- 
ates the parts te which it is applied, and if 
it be so much diluted as to prevent this in- 
convenience, it loses its remedial power. A 
case is related in the “ Revue Medicale,” 
of a French physician, who took experi- 
mentally various quantities of prussic acid, 
to show how uneqaal was the strength of 
some samples, at last, after swallowing 
some which had been by Vavaur- 
LIN, was seized with confusion in the head, 
and fell down insensible, with ¢ifficult 
breathing, and locked jaw ; he had fits of 
tetanus, but was recovered by ammonia; 
the month, the air-passages, and even the 
alimentary canal, were very violently affect- 
ed by the remedy, and pulmonary catarrh 
supervened. 

Onrita observed, that when from eight to 
fourteen drops of the diluted acid were 
given to animals, they died in about fifteen 
minutes, if no remedy were administered, 
but if they were made to inhale the vapour 
from ammonia they recovered. Bucuner 
and Dvevy confirm these experiments. 
Onrita seems to prefer chlorine, and consi- 
ders that it is by far the most decided anti- 
dote, and details the experiments which 
have led him to this conclusion. It was 
Riavz, a chemist, at Ulm, who has the merit 
of first announcing the po-ver of chlorine, 
which he ascertained from the circumstance 
of the revival of a pigeon, which, on the 
point of death from the acid, was made to 
respire chlorine, and in fifteen minutes was 
able to fly away. Brtciyen, Correreav, 
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and Vaterre confirm thé fact. On the 
whole, we must give the preference to cold 
water, diligently and freely poured over 
the head and neck, and as there is very little 
difficulty in procuring ammonia, it should 
next be had recourse to, and then venesec- 
tion; and with these appliances, if the dose 
be not too powerful, restoration to life may 
be effected. 

It appears from a in the “ Amzni- 
tates” of Linnaus, that Dutch were in 
the habit of administering laurel-water in 
pul disease; or, to make use of his 
own words, “ Folia per Belgium usitatis- 
sima sunt, pro infuso in morbis pulmones 
depascentibus.” Lancrisn and Bereius 
gave it in intermittent fever; HannnemMan 
has also employed it in hooping-cough. It 
was likewise recommended by P.ienck, as 
a gargle in inflammatery fever. It was ex- 
cluded from the English Pharmacopoeia, as 
Quincey observes, when speaking of the 
aqua cerasorum nigrorum, which he tells 
us was the first remedy which nurses gave 
to children in convulsive disorders. He 
says,—* This water has been brought into 
disrepute, and by some looked on as poison- 
ous. They observe that it receives its 
flavour principally from the cherry-stones, 
and that these kernels, like many others, 
bear a resemblance to, and taste of the leaves 
of, the lauro cerasus, which has for some 
time past been discovered to yield, by infu- 
sion, or distillation, the most sudden poison 
known. Some physicians of Worcester 
have lately found, by trial purposely made, 
that a distilled water, very strongly impreg- 
nated with the flavour of the cherry kernels, 
(no more than two pints being distilled from 
fourteen pounds of the cherry-stones) proved, 
in like manner, poi to brutes. The 
Committee of the London Col repeated 
the same experiments, and found the effects 
agreeable to those-gentlemen’s reports.” 


In November,1817, Macenpte laid before 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, the re- 
sults of his employment of hydrocyanic 
acid in the cure of diseases of the chest; | 
this paper was immediately translated, and 
inserted in the Journal of the Royal Insti- 
tution, by Dr. Granvitte, a physician of 
great literary talent, and of indefatigable 
industry, to whom the profession owes a 
deep of obligation for numerous 
works, which exhibit great research, and 
an anxious wish to promote the geuveral 
welfare. In March, 1819, he published a 
volume, entitled, “ Further Observations 
on the internal Use of the Hydrocyanic and 
Prassic Acid, in Pulmonary —— 
Chronic Catarrhs, § ic ghs, | 
Asthma, Hooping-cough, and some other 
Diseases.” is volume contains his own 
experience, and likewise the result of the 
practice of some other medical men, who, 
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‘opinion expressed in the 


at his suggestion, employed the prussic‘acid, 


and prefixed to his own cases are to be found 
a history of the acid, the various 

at that time followed for obtaining it, and 
a general view of its physical pro ies ; 
besides which he has given various 

for prescribing it. 

In 1820 a second edition a » which 
was a practical treatise, and, in fact, a new 
work, and in the same year Dr. Extiotson 
published, in a volume, cases illustrative of 
the efficacy of the hydrocyanic or prussic 
acid, in affections of the stomach, with a 
report upon its powers in pectoral and other 
diseases, in which it has been already recom- 
mended, and some facts respecting the neces- 
sity of varying the doses of medicine accord- 
ing to circumstances; so that the profession in 
this country had from two distinguished in- 
dividuals in the science, the result of many 
opportunities enjoyed of judging of the 
merits of a remedy which possesses such 
extraordinary influence upon the human 
frame. Whilst these physicians were thus 
usefully employed in England, there were 
many men of high talent pursuing the same 
career in various parts of Europe. Brera, 
Manzoni, Recamigr, were amongst those 
who assisted in diffusing a knowledge of 
the diseases in which it was serviceable, 
and adding to the means oo under 
proper circumstances, we have it in our 
power to control disorders. Like every 
other remedial agent it has been variously 
estimated; some rely upon it, with the 
most confident certainty, as an invaluable 
agent, whilst others look upon it with dread, 
and form a determination not to administer 
so deleterious a poison. Thus we have the 
following judgment pronounced upon it by 
one of the trauslators of the new 
poia. “Remedial use. It is commonly 
used for suicide, and is fit for little else, 
with the exception of its use externally as a 
lotion in some cutaneous diseases, attended 
with intolerable pain and itching, and not 
extended over too large a surface. On 
good authority, however, it is recommended 
in pulmonary irritation (tubercular?) pain- 
ful affections of the stomach, in neuralgia, 
hooping-cough,” &c. In such language 
does Dr. Coirier speak of this remedial 
agent, nor does the latter outweigh his 

part of the 
sentence, 


That hydrocyanic acid is a valuable and 
most powerful auxiliary in the healing art I 
firmly believe, But I should, at the same 
time, feel most anxious to caution you in 
its employment; it is true that its effects 
are not, like digitalis, iodine, and some other 
remedies, suddenly perceptible, after a cer- 
tain number of doses have been taken ; still, 
the cases that are known to us of the most 
frightful symptoms occurring where it has 
been medicinally taken, are sufficiently nu- 
merous to instil into our minds the greatest 
caution, Of this kind is the case that oc- 
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$00 
curred at Fri! where a patient had, for 
quantity of the 


acid, tany bad effect being percep- 
tible, but one morning was found in bed, 
after his usual dose, with all the most alarm- 


the deleterious operation 
the remedy; and though he was ulti- 
mately recovered after cold affusion, ammo- 
nia, venesection, the state in which he was 
found must excite great attention in your 
minds, There is one thing that I must im- 


same. 
great advantages under which he can 
ped his medicine ; he is not only expe- 
rienced, from his practice u extreme 
cases, but there always is, within the walls 
of the hospital, medical assistance imme- 
diately to be procured if any dangerous 
effect, under the operation of a particular 
remedy, be visible ; or if any untoward symp- 
toms arise during his absence, not ouly is 
there an individual always within the walls, 
upon whose authority the medicine may be 
discontinued, but the physician possesses a 
knowledge of what counteracting agent may 
instantaneously be employed; a diffusible 
stimulant given at the right moment may im- 
mediately check the dangerous operation of a 
remedy ; everything is at hand, there is no 
time lost; the laboratory is always open, be- 
sides which there are regular, well-disci- 
plined nurses (oftentimes of as much expe- 
rience, from their daily occupations, as some 
very young practitioners,) are always on 
the watch, and are themselves capable of 
judging when danger is present. And, 
again, a physician in London is warranted 
in the use of remedies which would be un- 
justifiable in the country, in consequence of 
the facility of getting immediately the re- 
quired medicines in case of need. But to 
those who reside in the country these advan- 
tages are most generally wanting. The pa- 
tients live at a considerable distance from 
the practitioners, who are fewer in number ; 
and hours may elapse without the possi- 
bility of communicating with the medical 
man, and having his assistance, should un- 
toward symptoms present themselves. You 
must, likewise, bear in your recollection, that 
our doses can never be so strictly adjusted 
in a private family as in the hospital, where 
the strength of the medicines is not likely 
to be variable, where they are generally pre- 
pared by well-informed persons, where they 
are administered at the intervals ordered, 
and where, indeed, such great advantages 
are giver to the sick, that an individual, un- 
der most diseases, is much more likely to re- 
cover than he is when surrounded by his own 
family, however anxiously and affectionately 
they may watch over the sufferer, Hospital 
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practice, therefore, must not be looked upon 
as an example always to be followed, though 
it is of the greatest importance where clini- 
cal instruction is given,—not on remarkable 
cases only, but on every instance of disease 
within the walls. 

These are important considerations, which 
are seldom dwelt upon, or pointed out, to 
the young student, who goes, probably, into 
the country, with the recollections fresh 
upon his mind of what he has seen his fa- 
vourite preceptor perform ; he has witness. 
ed his successful practice with great inte. 
rest, and is astonished to find that he is not 
equally fortunate in his cases, and it often 
requires a long time to sober the youthful 
mind, if I may be allowed the expression, 
and to enable it to see thiags in their or- 
dinary point of view. Besi which, he 
has been so much accustomed only to “ in- 
teresting” cases, and to see new remedies 
tried, that he has lost all power of judging 
and controlling ordinary disease. The prac- 
titioner, however, who will be most suc. 
cessful, is the one who watches the more 
common deviations from the usual state of 
nature, who simplifies his practice as much 
as possible, by having, at the first onset of 
disease, recourse only to the milder reme- 
dies, which are generally quite sufficient to 
counteract the earlier symptoms; he thus 
leaves himself master of the more powerful 
agents, which he can employ when they are 
demanded, but it is not uncommon, by im- 
mediate bleeding, and by the administration 
of such remedies as the one I am now speak- 
ing of, to see that the disease is aggravated, 
or so materially altered in its character, as 
to be unknown even by the most experienc- 
ed man. 

That prussic acid is a most decided seda- 
tive, experience teaches us, and that it has 
power to diminish the excited state of the 
system, and check the circulation; but it 
has likewise disadvantages which occasion- 


ally preclude the ibility of administer- 
ing it; sometimes the prostration of strength 
it'produces is not momentary, but continues 
for a considerable length of time, so effec- 
tually overpowering the system as to render 
it almost incapable of rallying: of these 
powers you must be on your guard, and de- 
liberately weigh what are the advantages 
to be gained in the diseases for which it has 
been zealously recommended, and occasion- 
ally administered. If I am not prepared 
entirely to coincide with Dr. Granviite, 
“that it may be used without danger,” I 
am most willing to coneur with him in con- 
cluding, “ that the prussic acid, given in 
small doses, mixed with a certain quantity 
of fluid, may be advantageously employed 
as a palliative remedy in consumption, with 
a view of calming the cough, facilitating the 
expectoration, and procuring sleep.” He 
has, however, given the same caution that 
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MR. WARDROP ON THE HEART. sol 


the part of the medical person who gives it; 
ee to be watched, and that, in 
fact, such attention and vigilance are neces- 
sary in its administration as can only be 
duly jated by a practitioner fully 
aware of every effect that it may produce 
on his 


Dr. Ex.iotson has intro- 
daced it tous as a remedy in functional 
disorders of the stomach, and I must refer 
you to his volume for a detail of his sue- 


On the Nature and Treatment of the Diseases 
of the Heart ; with some new Views on the 
i of the Circulation. By James 
Warpror, M.D., Su to his late Ma- 
y,&e. London: John Churchill, Part 

8vo., 1837. 


Mr. Warprop has here published the first 
division of a work ou diseases of the heart, 
in which he has discussed the special points 
before him in an able manner. Although 
coming under the classification of physiolo- 
gical, the work does not treat of the physiolo- 
gy of the heart in general, but is confined to 
particular divisions of the subject, which 
may be comprised within the following pro- 
positions, relative to a set of functions which 
are connected with the circulation, and 
which have, as the author conceives, hitherto 
been overlooked by physiologists :— 

ist. The investigations of Mr. Wardrop, 
on what he calls the musculo-cardiac func- 
tion, seem to establish that the muscles, be- 
sides being the active organs of locomo- 
tion, perform the important office of in- 
creasing the quantity of arterial, as wel! as 
that of venous, blood, within the cavities of 
the heart. 

2nd. That the lungs regulate the supply of 
blood to the heart, so as to prevent conges- 
tions within the cavities of the organ; and, 

3rd. That the subcutaneous veins, per- 
forming the office of a reservoir, prevent 
congestion of blood within the pulmonary 
vessels. 

We shall not now institute an examina- 
tion into the novelty of all of the above-men- 
tioned points, but will devote our space to 
a consideration of the manner in which the 
author’s propositions are illustrated, and 
make known the ingenious opinions which 
he develops ou the phenomena of respiration 
and circulation, The action of the volun- 
tary muscles on the circulating fluid consti- 
tutes Mr. Wardrop’s “ musculo-cardiac func- 
tion.” Physiologists have long been familiar 
with the effect of muscular contractions on 
the circulation of the blood through the veins, 


but Mr. Wardrop says that “ they never 
seem to have contemplated what mast have 
been the effect of that compression on the 
adjacent arteries, although those vessels are, 
doubtless, alike exposed to its influence,” 
Muscular contractions, however, must have 
the effect of compressing not only the adja- 
cent, but the more deep-seated arteries, and 
hence increase the quantity of blood withia 
the heart, by accelerating the flow of venous 
blood, and by impeding the transit of arterial 
blood. 

The idea of the musculo-cardiac function, 
thus announced, is new, and, we believe, 
belongs altogether to Mr. Wardrop. We 
have examined several of the standard trea- 
tises on physiology, without finding any al- 
lusion to this influence of muscular action 
over the circulation at large, nor have we 
been able to discover anything which bears 
on this point in the ably-written paper om 
the circulation, by Dr. Thompson, of Edin- 
burgh, which is contained in the 7th Num- 
ber of the “ Cyclopedia of Anatomy 
and Physiology.” At the same time we 
must say that we have heard several lec- 
turers, both in this country and abroad, 
mention the fact, that muscular contraction 
impedes the transit of arterial blood, and 
even point out the provisions made for the 
purpose of counteracting thatinfluence; but 
this falls very short of Mr. Wardrop’s an- 
nouncement of a musculo-cardiac function, 
The illustrations brought forward by him, 
in proof of the operation of this latter fune- 
tion, are clear, and evidence the possession 
of such an acquaintance with physiology as 
is learned,not from books, but from that more 
rare species of knowledge which is obtained 
by a philosophic contemplation of the human 
frame. Here area few ofthem in an abridged 
form :— 

If you examine the radial artery of a 
man who is powerfully contracting the mus- 
cles of the arm, you will find that the pulsa- 
tions become gradually weaker, and, at last, 
scarcely perceptible, while the impulse of 
the heart increases in proportion as the 
pulsations of the artery diminish. 

Aguin, the arteries of such parts of the 
body as do not require a uniform supply of 
blood are exposed to muscular action, while 
the arteries of the heart, the stomach, the 
brain, &c., are protected by peculiar con- 
trivances. This permits the muscles to assist 
in accelerating the motion of venous blood, 
and impeding the exit of arterial blood from 
the heart, without — any local dis- 
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turbance of circulation, which might be 


dicial. 

‘heneyer the o uires a constant 
and uniform supply of blood, certain means 
are employed to prevent the muscles from 
comprising the arteries and veins. This is 
obtained (aceording to Mr, Wardrop) by 
cireles of anastomosis, as in the lips, sto- 
mach, &c.; by the vessels ing along 
grooves in the organ, as may be seen in the 
heart; and, finally, by the vessels being 
contained in a bony canal, which completely 
protects them from muscular action. The 
vertebral arteries present the most striking 
example of this latter provision, 


These remarks apply to the voluntary 
muscles ; but the iaroluntary muscles, also, 
are described by Mr. Wardrop as perform- 
ing an equally important share in modifying 
the cireulation of the blood; and, in iilus- 
tration of this, he mentions the influence of 


the peristaltic motion of the alimentary ca- 
nal on the circulation, in producing an in- 
creased motion of the heart. 

Having thus directed attention to the 
more important points of the museulo-car- 
diae function, Mr. Wardrop proceeds to 
show, that the musculo-cardiac function ex- 
plains several phenomena ia the living body, 
which never could have been elucidated 
had not a knowledge of this function of the 
muscles been discovered, In illustration of 
this, he advances several new and most in- 
genious ideas, on the phenomena which 
accompany awaking from sleep ; on those 
which proceed various exertions; on the 
manner in which a person prepares himself 
to endure pain; and on the muscular con- 
tractions which are observed in the female, 
preparatory to a powerful expulsive effort 
during parturition. Mr. Wardrop explains 
this latter phenomenon by the supposition 
that voluntary muscular action increases the 
quantity of blood in the heart, and thus 
gives increase of strength and vigour to the 
whole system, by temporarily increasing the 
heart’s action. Upon this point, however, 
we differ from the author, We think “that 
the violent and long-continued contractions 
of the muscles of the extremities, the 
squeezing with a convulsive effort whatever 
may be within her reach,” observed in 
lying-in women, may be sufliciently ex- 
plained by a reference to the necessity of 
fixing the parietes of the chest, in order to 
give a point d’appui to the abdominal mus- 
cles. Besides, it is well known that the 
contraction of one set of museles is fre- 
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quently followed by contraction of another 
set which has no apparent connection of 
function with the former ; thus, if a man 
endeavour to make a yiolent grimace, he in- 
voluntarily puts the muscles of his shoul- 
ders into action, and even clenches bis 
hands. 


The manner in which the supply of blood, 


both to the right and left of the heart, is mo- 
dified by the contractions of the muscles, 
having been explained, Mr. Wardrop exa- 


mines the pulmo-cardiae function, This is 
performed by the pulmonary vessels serv ing 
as a receptaculum, or reservoir, for receiving 
any surplas quantity of blood, whether ve- 
nous or arterial, which the cavities of the 
heart cannot admit, Again, as the pulmo- 
nary veins relieve the heart, so the subeuta- 
neous veins perform the oflice of a receptacu- 
lum, by receiving any surplus quantity of 
blood which cannot be admitted into the 
pulnonary vessels, This is the third im- 
portant function established by the re- 
searches of Mr, Wardrop, 

We have already conveyed a tolerable 
idea of the arguments and illustrations by 
which Mr, Wardvop has established the ex- 
istence of his muscule-cardiac function. 
The functions of the pulmonary and subeu- 
taneous veins, as agents modifying the cir- 
culation, are treated in the same able and 
ingenious manner; but we shall refer our 
readers to the original work, instead of in- 
curring the risk of weakeving the author's 
observations on these points, by subject- 
ing them to the process of analysis. Here, 
therefore, we conclude, by recommending 
the present, or physiological, part of this 
work to the attentive examination of the 
profession, and, at the same time, entertain 
full expectations of being mueh gratified by 
a perusal of the forthcoming division, an the 
diseases of the heart, and their treatment. 


Pathological and Surgical Observations re- 
lating to Injuries of the Spinal Chord, By 
Sir Bexsamin C. Baopte, Bart., P.RS., 

Longman aud Ce., 183T. 
Tue author of this volume is, by this time, 
too well known among the children and 
champions of nepotism to need description, 
or an estimate of his literary abilities, by 
way of preface to a notice of any of his 
works. We waive, therefure, all attempt to 
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INJURIES OP THE SPINAL CHORD. 


nent or his snb-subordinate talents on the 
present occasion, whether to point a moral 
or adorna review. Indeed, he might not be 
regarded as a fair sample of the offspriugs of 
the nefarious system which elevates the few 
in the profession at the expense of the many, 
Moreover, the proper mode of valuing these 
plants of corruption is to take the whole hot- 
hed of hospital functionaries, and weigh 
their fruit ageinst the like produce of 
another capital, where the candidates for 
office in the eleemosynary institutions for 
the sick are exposed to the mental trial of the 
concours. Let some friend of the free and 
open system of election take the trouble to 
collate the productions of the latter, while in 
office, and place them before the governors 
of our medical charities in juxta-pasition 
with the miserable collection of observa- 
tioawhich have emanated from the medical 
officers of the British metropolitan hospitals ; 
and if he startle not his audience with this 
comparisou of the relative contributions to 
science and humanity, their minds and feel- 
ings must be too cataleptic for arousal by 
any shock less powerful than that of an 
electric rap from the legislature, well ap- 
plied to the deors of the London hospitals, 
The obvions analogies existing between 
the brain and the spinal marrow would in- 
dicate a close resemblance in their patho- 
logical conditions, Writers in general, 
though diffuse enough with observations ou 
the injuries and diseases of the encephalon, 
had given but slight attention to the affec- 
tions of its vertebral portion, influenced 
probably by the prevaleut belief that the 
lesions of the two organs were identical, 
Seo at least thought Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
who aceordingly published the work before 
us, a8 the result of the experience which 
his situation has afforded him on this sub- 
ject. The facts which he has adduced are 
not uninteresting, but they are, for the most 
part, very common-place, and we look in vain 
throughout the whole production for evi- 
dence of superior powers of observation or 
indugtion ign conducting his inyestigations. 
Wounds which penetrate through the ex- 
ternal parts into the spinal chord are almost 
invariably fatal at an early period ; the ex- 
amples af recovery from them, which have 
been recorded, are few in number, and lead 
to no important rules of practice. All the 
facts relating to this point may be obtained 
from M. Qlivier’s book on diseases of the 


spinal chord. The other and more common 
varieties of injury to the spinal chord the 
author classes in the following manner :— 

“ First. Fractures of the vertebra without 

coudly. Fractures with displacement 
of hone, diminishing the diameter of the 
canal, and making pressure on the chord. 

Thirdly, Fractures complicated with dis- 
location. 

“* Fourthly. Dislocations not complicated 
with fracture. Mr, Lawrence and Sir C. 
Bell have published cases of such injuries. 

“ Fifthly. Extravasations of blood on 
surface of the membranes of the spinal 

. These rarely take place to any eon- 
siderable extent, and bear no comparison 
with those which occur within the cranium. 

“ Sixthly. A narrow clot of extravasated 
blood is sometimes found within the sub- 
stance of the spinal chord. It is always of 
a very small size, but from its situation may 
be productive of the most dangerous symp- 


toms. 

“ Seventhly. Laceration of the spinal chord 
and its membranes. There are many ya- 
rieties of this injary. M. Ollivier describes 
a case in which the attachments of the 
nerves on one side were destroyed. 

* Righthly, The minute organisation of 
the chord may suffer from a blow inflicted 
on the spine, even where there is neither 
fracture nor dislocation, and where the in- 
vesting membranes do not participate in the 
injury. Insuch cases, the central part is 
found a short period after the accident to 
be softer than natural, its fibrous appearance 
being lost in that of a semi-fluid substance. 
Tf the patient survives for a longer period, 
the alteration of structure is perceptible in 
the whole diameter of the chord, and oceu- 
pies from one to two inches, or even more 
of its length ; and at a still later period it 
had often proceeded so far as complete dis- 
solution. 

“This disorganisation, softening, and 
final dissolution, of the spinal ch is the 
most common consequence of injuries of the 
spine, and the dangerous symptoms which 
follow these accidents, are, in the majority 
of cases, to be attributed to it.” 

In a paper en injuries of the brain, pub- 
‘lished in 1828, Sir Benjamin observes that 

“jin cases of concussion of the brain we are 
justified in concluding that because no 
‘changes are to he detected after death, there 
is, therefore, in reality, no organic injury.” 
It is difiealt to conceive in what other 
manner concussion of the brain can operate, 
so as to produce the effects which are known ;, 
and if we consider that the yltimate strne- 
ture of the brain is so minute that our senses: 
cannot ordinarily detect its characters, it 
is evident that there occur changes in 
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that organ which are equally beyond the 
reach of our senses. The speedy subsidence 
of the symptoms in some instances does not 
oppose this position. A deep incised wound, 
in other parts, may, under certain circum- 
stances, completely unite in twenty-four 
hours, and it is easy to suppose that a less 
extensive injury may be repaired ina shorter 
space of time.” 

These remarks are equally applicable to 
cases of concussion of the spinal chord. We 
cannot doubt that the nature of the injury 
is the samein both organs. It is true mach 
worse consequences usually arise from 
concussion of the spinal chord than from 
concussion of the brain ; that is, if the patient 
recover, his recovery is more tedious, and if 
he die, greater changes in the condition of 
the injured part are detected on dissection. 
These differences are easily explained. The 
brain and its membranes completely oceupy 
the craniam, while the spinal chord and its | 


membranes occupy only a part of the ver- | 
tebraf canal, and the greater liability to. 
succession in the one case than in the other 
will be obvious to all as the cause of the 
greater degree of injury. Our author pro- 
ceeds :— 

“The effect of a violent concussion is at 
once to impair, and even to destroy, the func- 
tions of the spinal chord, sometimes even 
causing the patient’s death in a few hours; 
and the question then ents itself, what 
is the nature of the injury thus inflicted on 
the spinal chord, so trifling in appearance 
so great in reality, which is capable of pro- 
ducing such important and dangerous con- 
sequences?” 

After regretting that he had not put in 
practice an experiment which he had long 
contemplated, namely that of macerating 
the injured chord in alcohol, and afterwards 
tracing the fibres, he thus continues :— 

“The softening and dissolution of the 
chord, which takes place afterwards, have, 
I know, been regarded as the consequence of 
inflammation, but, on the following grounds, 
I doubt the accuracy of the conclusion. 
Ist. An examination of the injured part 
will often enable us to detect the commence- 
ment of the softening process at a very early 

jod, before sufficient time had elapsed 
inflammation to commence, and before 
any symptoms of it have appeared. 2nd. 
The softened part of the chord, in the first 
instance, exhibits no appearance of increas- 
ed vascularity. 3rd. Even where the soft- 
ening process is so far advanced as to occa- 
disorganisation of the spinal 
the investing membranes, for the 
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most exhibit their natural appearance, 
their being neither increased vascularity, 
nor the slightest effusion of lymph, or se- 
rum, or pus, on their surface. 4th. The 
symptoms which mark the progress of these 
changes are merely a continuation of those 
which the concussion has occasioned in the 
first instance, and which, of course, must 
he.ve been wholly unconnected with inflam- 
mation.” 

The enlargement of the smal! vessels 
which attends the disorganisation of the 
spinal chord, is no more than what hap- 
pens in the progress of any other disease. 
A scirrhous or fatty tumour, or even a neu- 
ralgia, is accompanied by inflammation, 
though that morbid phenomenon has nothing 
to do with the origin or essence of either of 
these diseases :— 

“ There is a manifest resemblance be- 
tween the softening of the spinal chord 
which follows mechanical injury, and that 
softening of the brain and spinal marrow 
which takes place from internal causes, and 


| first described by M. Rostan under the name 


of Ramollissement du cerveau. M. Andral 
properly rejects the notion that this change 
is the mere result of inflammation, for we 
often meet with cases where there is no 
sanguineous congestion, nor purulent effu- 
sion, nor morbid secretion ; a simple dimi- 
nution of consistence being all that is to be 
seen.” 

Having thus discussed the pathology of 
these injuries, our author considers the 
semeiology. He refers the symptoms that 
immediately succeed the injury, Ist, to con- 
cussion of the spinal chord ; 2nd, to lacera- 
tion or division of its substance; 8rd, to 
pressure made on it either by displacement 
of bone or extravasated blood. Afterwards, 
inflammation of the membrane of the chord 
may take place, and other organs may be 
secondarily affected, giving rise to an order 
of symptoms which did not exist in the first 
instance. We compress the writer's re- 
marks into a small compass ; he arranges 
the symptoms under the following heads :— 

1. Paralysis of the voluntary muscles 
below the seat of injury, is the most obvi- 
ous effect of a severe lesion of the spinal 
chord. 

If the chord be divided through its whole 
substance, or extensively lacerated, or sub- 
jected to a great degree of pressure, the 
paralysis is immediate and complete. If 
the injury be partial, certain muscles may 
be paralysed, while others retain their 
power 

Concussion of the spinal chord, also, pro- 
duces complete paralysis frequently, bat very 
ofien partial paralysis, One limb may be 
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paralytic, and another net so; or in the 
same limb certain muscles may be thus af.- 
feeted, whilst others are still obedient to 
the will. In some cases the patient has the 
power of using the limbs, whilst he is hori- 
zontal, and yet is unable to stand erect ; or 
the degree of paralysis may vary at differ- 
ent periods, 

Thus it may be complete at first; then 
after three or four days the power may, 
in some degree, be ; then it 
may be lost again. Sometimes, although 
the paralysis is complete, or nearly so, in 
the first instance, a recovery takes place in 
three or four weeks, or sooner ; or, although 
there is no more than o weakness of the 
muscles, immediately after the accident, 
complete paralysis may take place, some- 
times gradually, at other times almost sud- 
denly, after the lapse of several weeks. 

Paralysis of the lower limbs is more com- 
mon than that of the upper. In some cases 
where the injury has affected the spinal 
chord in the lower part of the neck, the 
lower limbs are rendered paralytic, while 
there is either no paralysis or a less degree 
of paralysis in the upper limbs. The rea- 
son of this is obvious to any one who con- 
siders the origins of the nerves which form 
the axillary plexus, some of them being 
probably above the part which is injured ; 
but the circumstance is still remarkable in 
this respect; that it is contrary to what 
happens when the functions of the spinal 
chord are interrupted in consequence of 
caries of the cervical vertebra. In these 
last cases the paralysis is often complete in 
the upper limbs, for many weeks, before if 
extends to the lower. 

Paralysis, after an injury of the spine, is 
alweys a dangerous symptom, but many 
persons thus affected recover. 

Having adduced one or two examples of 
recovery, the author proceeds to consider ; 

2. Muscular .—A gentleman was 
thrown from his horse, which afterwards 
rolled over him. His head was not struck, 
and the principal injury had fallen on the 
lower part of the spine. Soon after the fall, 
and while he was yet lying on the ground, 
his thighs were raised spasmodically to- 
wards the trunk, and this was followed by 
an involuntary tremor of the lower limbs. 
Afterwards the lower limbs became paraly- 
tic, and continued in that state for two 
months. He then began to recover, and 
about a year after the accident he was able 
to walk without a staff. 


Sir Benjamin conjectures that these 
spasms, when arising after injury of the 
brain, or spinal chord, proceed in conse- 
quence of a slight extravasation of blood, 
which is sufficient to operate as a cause of 
irritation, without actually destroying the 
functions of the organs. 


INJURIES OF THE SPINAL CHORD. 


3. Affections of the nerves of sensation.—- 
If.the spinal chord be lacerated, or sub- 
jected to any considerable degree of pres- 
sare, the sensibility of the parts below the 
seat of injury is totally destroyed. If the 
injury be in the situation of the sixth or 
seventh cervical vertebra, the destruction of 
sensibility is frequently partial in the upper 
extremities, while it is complete in the 
trunk and lower limbs ; but if it corres: 
with the two vertebe immediately above 
these, the patient, during the short remain- 
der of his life, presents the extraordinary 
phenomenon of a living head, with its sen- 
sibility and muscular powers unimpaired, 
attached to a trunk and members of the ex- 
istence of which it is totally unconscious. 


Iu cases of concussion of the spinal chord, 
there are the same varieties with respect to 
the destruction of sensibility as of volun- 
tary motion, Sometimes it is every where 
complete ; at other times it is complete in 
one part and not in others; or the sensations 
may be dull in every part of the body, al- 
though not totally destroyed. Occasionally 
the skin is insensible, the patient being con- 
scious of pressure made on the deep-seated 
parts. Where recovery takes place, the re- 
storation of sensibility usually precedes that 
of voluntary motion. 


4. Affection of the respiration.—It is well 
known that if the spinal chord be divided 
or torn above the origin of the phrenic 
nerves, immediate death is the consequence, 
the nervous influence being no longer trans- 
mitted to the diaphragm or other muscles of 
respiration, and the animal perishes in the 
same manner as in strangulation. If respi- 
ration be artificially hept up, by inflating 
the lungs, the action of the heart may be 
maintained, so as to cause life to be pro- 
longed for several hours. 

Pressure on the superior portion of the 
spinal chord, in consequence of dislocation 
or fracture, is attended with a similar re- 
sult. Dislocations of the first and second 
vertebra, do not prove fatal in this manner 
in every instance. On one occasion, where, 
from the giving way of the transverse liga- 
ment, the odontoid process formed a consi- 
derable projection into the spinal canal, the 
dura mater was entire, and prevented the 
dislocation from being complete. The pres- 
sure on the chord was not sufficient to de- 
stroy its functions, but it operated as a 
cause of irritation, producing effusion into 
the ventricles of the brain. 

When the chord is injured immediately 
below the origin of the phrenic nerves, 
there is nothing to interfere with the due 
action of the diaphragm, while the inter- 
costal muscles, as well as those of expira- 
tion, are paralysed. The patient, therefore, 


breathes by the diaphragm only, The ribs 
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are motionless, and the air is expelled from 
the lungs, not by the contraction of the ab- 

muscles, but simply by the elasti- 
city of the abdominal parietes; and the 
pressure of the abdominal visceraoperating 
on the lower surface of the diaphragm. 
Such imperfect respiration seems insufiicieat 
for the maintenance of life ; the patient sel- 
dom survives to the sixth day, and fre- 
quently dies in forty-eight hours. 

Injuries of the spinal chord in the lower 
part of the neck are not necessarily fol- 
lowed by these results. The pressure on 
the spival chord may be so small, or the 

isation of it, from concussion, may 
be so trifling, that the muscles of respira- 
tion are vot affected by it. 


In proportion as the injury affects the 
spinal chord lowet down the back, so the 


respiratory function is in a less degree im- 


5. Priapism is a v common symptom 
of injury of the spinal chord, although, ordi- 
narily; the erection of the pertis is the result 
of a communication from the sensorium. I 
have never known it to occur in these cases 
except in combination with paralysis. It 
may take p whether the patient suffer 
from the effects of simple concussion or 
from presstre. It also seems to be con- 
nected rather with injuties of the upper 
than of the lower part of the chord, 

6. Affections of the urinary organs.—Pa- 
ralysis of the lower half of the body is at- 
tended with an inability to void the urine, 
In the majority of cases the patient is not 
sensible of any inconvenience; he is un- 
conscious of the bladder being distended, 
but there are exceptions to this rule. 

The incapability of voiding the urine is 
usually an early symptom. When a re- 
covery takes place the power of emptying 
the bladder is first restored. Where the 


catheter is not employed, the urine flows | the 


involuntarily. 

The first effect of a severe injury of the 
chord is often a diminution in the scretion 
of urine, Thisis most observable in injuries 
of the lower part of the neck. The same 
thing, however, occasionally happens when 
the injury is in the lower part of the spine. 

n some cases, the urine which is first 
secreted after the accident, although of an 
acid quality, and free from mucus, has an 
offensive odour. In other cases, the urine 
is highly acid, having an opaque yellow 
appearance, and depositing an amorphous 

iment. 


But the most common change of the urine 
in these accidents is, that it is voided with 
a putrid and an ammoniacal odour; when 

wed to cool and remain at rest, it de- 
posits a quantity of adhesive mucus, and 
Ww tested it is found to be alkaline, 
a time a quantity of white matter may 


be detected if the muctts, and it fs tinged 
With blood. Ata still later period @ 

tity of coagulated blood is blended with the 
mucus ard urive. 

In many cases the quality of the ufine 
varies from day to day. It may be alkaline, 
depositing adhesive mucus; then clear and 
acid ; then alkaline again. 

Such adbesive mucus as is horednensieee, 
is never a constituent of the urine as secre 
by the kidneys, but is furnished by the 
mucous membrane of the bladder and ure- 
ters when in a state of inflammation. It is 
an interesting question whether the inflam- 
mation producing this secretion (and which 
dissection verifies) isa primary or 
disease. This ntast be determined by future 

7. Affections of the digestire organs.—In the 
first instance, whatever the seat of injury, 
the bowels are torpid ; then the abdomen 
becomes tympanitie. When the feces have 
reached the rectum, the evacuation takes 
place without the knowledge or will of the 
patient. In some cases there is a disposition 
to vomit. In more protracted cases the de- 
jections are of a black colour, semi-fluid, 
and offensive. 

8. Alteration of the vital temperature.—A 
man was admitted into St. George's Hospital, 
in whom there was a forcible separation uf 
the 5th and 6th cervical vertebra, with an 
effusion into the theca vertebralis, and iace- 
ration of the spinal chord, Respiration was 
performed by the diaphragm only ; the man 
breathed at long intervals; the pulse being 
weak and the face livid. Nevertheless, 
when the ball of a thermometer was 
between the scrotum and thigh, the quich- 
silver rose to 111° Fahr. He died in twenty- 
two hours. 

9. Gangrene is the result of a diminution 
of the vital powers, attendant on injury of 
the spinal chord, and sloughs are formed on 
sli htest pressure. 

10. Affection of the sensorium is evident 
immediately after the accident, and is not 
considerable except Where the injury was 
in the cervical portion of the medulla spi- 
nalis, and the results are different in diffe- 
rent cases, delirium, coma, insensibility, are 
often witnessed, 

Sir Benjamin makes rather a long enume- 
ration of miscellaneous symptoms, not in- 
cluded under the previous heads. The 
variations of the pulse, inflammation of the 
membranes of the spinal chord, &c., are 
copiously discussed. 

Cases of recovery after severe injury of 
the spinal chord are by no means uncom- 
mon. If it suffer from the effects of con- 
cussion, the recovery may be complete ; the 


period of recovery varying from three weeks 
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to twelve months, or more. If the chord be 
Jacerated, or much compressed, the patient 
may live, but without recovering from the 
paral} sis. 

With regard to the treatmeat of these 
grave actidents Sir Benjamin recoinmends 
great caution to be observed in attempting 
to reduce the displaced bones, There is 
always much danger in stich attempts. He 
altogether condemns Mr, Henry Cline’s 
plan of trephining the vertebral arches. 
Repose, and the horizontal posture, will im- 
mediately suggést themselves to the sur- 
gedn, Who midst exercise his best jadgment 
in determining whether an active or a passive 
antiphlogistie, or a gently stimulant series 
of means, is best adapted to the actual con- 
dition of the patient. 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, August 26, 1837. 

Dr, Macartney has resigned his Profes- 
sorship in the Dublin University, a course 
which we understand he has been driven to 
adopt by the unceasing persecutions of his 
rival brother-professors in the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians. The elec- 
tion to the vacant chair will take place in 
the month of October, and the University 
proposes te give 2001, per annum to the new 
Professor, instead of exacting an income 
for him from the general students in the 
shape of fees. The Professor is to have, in 
addition, whatever sum he can derive from 
voluntary attendants on his lectures. The 
latter amount, however, would prove by far 
too insignificant to induce any teacher who 
is already thriving in another quarter, to 
become a candidate for the Professorship 
in Dublin, at which University there do 
not pass, we believe, more than half-a-dozen 
M.B.’s annually, The class by which this 
select number is furnished cannot prove 
sufliciently remunerating to act as a Lempta- 
tion to forego one bone tesnatch at another. 
If the information before us be correct, the 
anatomical and surgical class at the School 


of Anatomy in the Dublin University, has 
latterly been reduced to its present limits 
by the obstacles thrown ia the way of Dr. 
Macartxey by brother Professors who do 
not like such a foil in their field of tuition. 
The annoyances to which that independent 
Professor has constantly been subjected for 
a long time past will afford matter for a 
curious history on a future occasion, 

It is impossible, whenever such vacancies 
as these occur, to avoid recognising the 
amazing impetus which would be imparted 
to science by the adoption of the concours 
in this country. Were that proces’ about 
to be put in operation at Dublin in Ovcto- 
ber, the whole profession would be alive 
with interest at the prospect ef a splen- 
did collision of talent, where expectation 
would have experienced no disappointment 
from the want of well-prepared competitors. 
At present the election is regarded with 
feelings of total indifference everywhere, 
beyond the little knots of supplicants for 
favour at the chamber-doors of members of 
the electoral Board. 


Tue labour of preparing a yearly retro- 
spective view of improvements in the sci- 
ence of medicine, is at once a highly agreea- 
ble and most useful task, both to the writer 
and the profession,—agreeable, because it 


enables the mind to feel assured that 
the progress of medicine corresponds with 
the exertions which are made on its 
behalf; and useful, as a stimulus to fur- 
ther exertion among those who are ho- 
nourably labouring in the cause of hu- 
manity, while it also supplies an exact ac- 
count of discoveries already recorded, for 
the use of those who might otherwise remain 
igaorant of some of the numerous important 
facts which the research of the author of 
the retrospect should comprise in his ad- 
dress. 

The consignment of this very interesting 
and important task to the hands of a half- 
educated, ill-informed, and feeble-minded 
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man, would present an instance of treachery 
towards the noble art of medicine, and of im- 
position on its disciples, so melancholy, that 
it is difficult to suppose that the guilt 
of bétraying such a trust could attach to 
apy person, or coterie of persons, in whom 
pure ignorance of the labour to be perform- 
ed, and of the competency of the proposed 
executor, was not the most prominent cha- 
racteristic. It is possible that another 
cause might operate with those who had to 
award the dut, of reviewing the annual ad- 
vance of a particular science. Regardless 
of qualification for the task, they might 
weakly yield to certain importunities, 
and assign the honour to some incapa- 
ble personage, who was ambitious of ad- 
dressing the public as Chancellor in the 
Court of ‘Science, without fitness for the 
office in any one respect. Or, again, the 
trustees of the retrospect might seek to 
confine to a certain set the honourable post 
which is within their gift. Such treatment 
as this the public is ever liable to suffer 
under a bad system of governmert among 
the executive powers who wicld the des- 
tinies of science. 

We have already exposed the operation of 
some of these evil influences in the appoint- 
ment of Presidents and Orators in the 
Provincia Mepitat Assoctatiox, Com- 
petence for office has there been prostrated 
to possession of title, and new instances of 
absurd and ludicrous results do not conti- 
nue to be wanting in these departments. 
‘Tis a pity that we have not, at this moment, 
within reach, the specimens of taste, judg- 
ment, and cultivated intellect, which were 
afforded at the recent Cheltenham dinner, 
by the President elect for the ensuing year. 
However, were the extracts close at hand, 
we could not devote space to quote them, as 
we design, this week, briefly to illustrate 
the unfortunate results which occur to the 
conductors of the Provincial Association, in 
selecting agents for concocting their annual 
Retrospective Addresses, the last of which 
that is before us, in official form,’ is that of 
Mr. Jony Crosst, of Norwich, a bro- 


ther pure of the sister pups in the migratory 
Club. 

Although we catnot agree with Mr, 
Crosst, that the mind of a retrospective 
reviewer ought to be, as he confesses that 
his mind was, “ oppressed by the immensity 
of the task,”’ yet we admit that the labour 
was somewhat difficult for a gentleman of 
the mental capacity of Mr. Joun G. Crosse. 
However, he should not have courted the 
oppression; but since it happens that his 
vanity was gratified by concession, we shall 
rather incline to be supplementary than 
critical, for, as La Bruyere has justly said, 
“Celui qui pour satisfaire A un devoir, 
“ dont il ne peut se dispenser, a de grands 
droits indulgence de ses lectares.” 

Normal anatomy forms the first division 
of the retrospective oration of Mr. Crosse, 
who remarks that but few contributions to 
human anatomy have recently appeared, 
our advancement in this branch of science be- 
ing confined to Brescnet’s researches on the 
structare of the skin, Mvu.ver’s description 
of the arteries of the penis, and the disco- 
very of two minute burs, and a single ner- 
vous ganglion. But we have it in our power 
to enlighten the mind of Mr. Crosse by an 
extension of his catalogue? Without dwell- 
ing at any length ou the original observations 
of M. Cosre, on the anatomy of the embryo, 
published at the end of 1834, and illustrated 
by some magnificent drawings, we may 
mention, as a supplement to the list furnish- 
ed by the Norwich Pundit, the discovery of 
an inferior intermaxillary bone, by M. Cras- 
SATGNac, and of the cavernous ganglion and 
cavernous plexus of nerves, by MULLER, an 
account of which was published in this 
Journal. We may also remind him of the 
researches of Dr. ALEXANDER THOMSON, son 
of the Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
in University College, in the anatomy of the 
perineum, and of hernia in general, some 
of whose researches (which have been con- 
sidered by M. Vewreav of sufficient im- 
portance to be embodied in the last edition 
of his work on Surgical Anatonry) may be 
found in the 3Ist and 35th Numbers of 
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the Gazette Medicale, of. Paris, for 1835, 
the whole of them being within reach of 
a diligent and competent reviewer. The 
contributions to the pathology of the fluids 
have been, Mr. Crosse remarks, in his ad- 
dress, but very few. Yet of those few he 
failed to avail himself by adding to his list 
a notice of the memoir of M. Downe on the 
alkaline and acid properties of the saliva, 
corresponding with certain conditions of the 
stomach, He has equally omitted to men- 
tion the fact of the discovery of sugar in 
the blood of diabetic patients, made at 
the hospital of Pisa, by Amprosions, and 
published in Tue Lancet, 1835, vol. i, 
p. 254. 

Passing from the pathological to the sur- 
gical division of the “* Address,” the follow- 
ing remark is conspicuous in the text :— 
‘“ From the pen of Dr. Macartney we have 
“ the affirmation that inflammation, so far 
“from being necessary for the generation 
“ of tissues, retards that process when mo- 
“ derate, and prevents it when existing in a 
“ high degree.” This is a strange announce- 
ment in the Retrospect of the Provincial 
Association for the year 1836, Its author, 
if we mistake not, once enjoyed the honour 
of being Dr. Macartney'’s demonstrator, 
and he now announces, as a novelty of the 
year 1835, a fact which his distinguished 
master has taught, with pride, for twenty 
years at least! We thought that all the 
world had been familiar with Dr. Macart- 
Ney’s theory of inflammation, with his prac- 
tice of water-dressing. It has been pub- 
lished over and over again by his pupils, 
republished by Mr. Syme, of Edinburgh, 
laughed at by the superficial, and received 
by sound observers in physiology as a doc- 
trine of the highest value. Let us turn to 
the surgical announcements in the “ Ad- 
dress.” 

Mr. Crosse informs us that tracheotomy, 
in cases of croup, has lately been performed 
with a share of success which does not 
quite condemn the practice ; and, in a foot 


809 
other cases, for any information concerning 
which we are referred by him to “ Kileinert’s 
“ Repertorium, for Feb., 1835, page 66.” 
On this let us observe, that the operation al- 
luded to was not practised by M. Cuomet, 
and, at the same time, we take the oppor- 
tunity of intimating (usefully, perhaps, as. 
regards a retrospect at the concluding 
anniversary of the Association) that it is 
truly unorthodox to refer to a Leipzig 
journal for an account of operations which 
were performed at Paris. The original ac- 
count was published in the Journal des Con. 
Medic., for 1834, where Mr, Crosszk may 
learn the results of twenty-seven operations 
of tracheotomy in croup. 

The observations of Mr. Crosse upon her- 
nia, and on ligature of the carotid arteries, 
are so far complete, that,as regards this 
part of the address, we shall only advert to 
the omission of all mention of “ Inguino-in- 
“terstitial hernia,” first accurately de- 
scribed by Dr. Goyraup;* and refer, for 
further information on ligature of the caro- 
tids, to a curious paper, by Dr, F. Birp, 
* on the ligature of the carotids, as a means 
“of cure in certain forms of mental de- 
“ rangement.” 

Midwifery, and the diseases of women and 
children, must form an important division of 
any retrospective address on the improvement 
of medicine ; accordingly, it occupies a consi- 
derable portion of Mr. Crosse’s attention, 
He commences, however, rather unfortu- 
nately, in a literary point of view, by stat- 
ing that we are indebted for the operation 
of episoraphe to Dr. Marsuatt Hatt, and 
omits mentioning the much more simple, 
and (to the wife) more convenient opera- 
tion, proposed by Dierrenpacn, of contract- 
ing the vagina by cutting out slips of the 
mucous membrane, somewhat similar to the 
process pursued for the cure of prolapsus 
ani. In speaking of the circumstances which 
may complicate natural labour, Mr. Crosst 
draws attention to certain varices of the la- 
bia, often attaining an enormous size, burst 


note, alludes to a patient who was operated 
on by Cuomet, together with twenty-one 


in English, may be found.in 
1835, p. 450. 


* The particulars, 
Tus Lancer, vol. i., 
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B10 
ing during the expulsion of the child, and 
sometimes producing fatal effects, and, with 
laudable industry, has collected a considera- 
ble number of these cases ; but, although so 


elaborate in this respect, he has omitted other | |) 


cases whieh equally demahded notice.* The 
literature of the Caesarean operation oceu- 
plies the full share whieh it merits; in the 
« Address.” The atithor fefers us to thir- 
teen cases, lately performed in France, Italy, 
and Germaity, and to one in England. A 
reéord of suta cases is useful, and will al- 
ways spare at infinity of labour to persons 
who are inclined to write upon this obstetri- 
cal operation; we, therefore, beg leave to 
add the following ceses 


Case 1.=By Professor Komen, at the hos- 
of Gratz. The woman 25 yearsof age. 
vis so excessively narrow, as scarcely 
to admit the finget ; the operation perform- 
ed in the linea alba. The woman died in 
48 hours; uterus and bladder found in a 
gangrenous state.—Medicin. Jahrbiicher des 
vater, Sta., ix., No. 4; p. 617. 
Case 2.—By Dr. Wiert:, The woman 
21 years of age; three days in labour; pel- 
vis de ; the wound in the uterus 


united by a ligature; followed by reco- 


very. 
Case 3.—By Dr. Wirrzack. The woman 
38 yeats old; font feet high; five days in 
labour ; the pelvis narrow ; recovery in five 
weeks.— Med. Zut. Berlin, No. 13, 1836. 

Case 4.—By Dr. Bukek. The woman 37 
years of age; her eighth child ; the pelvis 
deformed ; the child saved, but the mother 
died in 15 days.—Jbid. 

Dr. Witiekor, Narrow pel- 


* One, that of a woman, 41 years of age, 
with a tumour as large as a child’s head, 
uccupying the right labium ; this burst, and 
the woman lost a quantity of blood, and 
died, after a quarter of an hour, in convul- 
sidbs. A sécotid, a fatal case also, in which 
the woman had been twenty hours in labour, 
when a large varix of the labium burst, and 
the patient sank under the hemorrhage. 
The third case, that of a womaii, 34 — of 
age, pregnant for the eighth time, in w the 
labour was going on regularly, when a large 
tumour in the labium, burst, and the woman 
was cafried off before assistance could ar- 
rive. If hypercritically inclined, we might 
here "remark, while speaking on this inte- 
resting point, that the case referred to by 
Mr. Crosse, in a foot-note to page 95 of the 

ddress, and marked Kleinert’s Repertorium, 

ai, 1835, p. 31, is not to be found at the 
3ist page of that work, nor anywhere in its 
neighbourhood. 


CASAREAN OPERATION MR. BUSH. 


vis; mother and child both saved.—Aleix 
Repert., and Lancet, vol. is, 1835, 
Case 6.—By Dr. Von ver Funr. The 
woman 36 years of age; twelve hours ih 
labotr; narrow pelvis; patient well in 
seven pees the child lived for five weeks 


Having said thus much on the obstetrical 
division of the Retrospective Address, we 
shall merely add, that the author of such a 
document might have alluded, with benefit 
to his auditory, to the method of treating 
vesico-vaginal fistula, proposed by Drerrry- 
pach, of Berlin, and to the celebrated me- 
moir on excision of the neck of the uteras, 
which Lisrraxc presented two yeats ago to 
the Institute of France. 

The diseases of children are, we find, 
quite beneath the little gentleman's notice. 
We shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
hinting to him that those diseases constitute 
an important subdivision of maladies in 
general, and that, professing to be a surgeon 
he might certainly have poitited out the 
operation for club-foot, lately brought 
into notice by Stroymever, described in 
Tue Laxcet so lovg since as the date of 
vol. ii., 1835, p. 648, ahd practised with so 
much success in Paris, by MM, Duvat and 
Bouvier, and since in London, by Dr 
Litrte. The improved treatment of chorea 
by sulphur-baths, and by the cold affusion 
and, finally, the progress made in our know- 
ledge of the disease called “ Hydrocepha- 
lus,” by the discovery of tubercular menin- 
gitis, were also circumstances thatdeserved 
an attention which they have not received, 
eveh in the most trifling degree, on this 
oecasivun. 


MR. BUSH’S CORRESPONDENCE 
WI H SIR H. HALFORD. 


SPCUND LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM 
MR, BUSH. 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Str :—In the Times of August 15, extract- 
ed from the Medical Gazetie, there is a 
garbled statement of the correspondence 
which took place between me and Sir Henry 
Halford, which correspondence you did me 
the favour to publish in Tue Lancer. 
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Thefe are some remaths by the Editor of 
the medical periodical, in which the writer 
assumes more than he was warranted to do 
from the published letters; and he sup- 
presses a sentence in the Baronet’s first let- 
ter, which is of some The 
whole sentence runs thus :— I declare, 
upon my honour, that I never made a defa- 
matory observation (your own word) on the 
conduct of a prof person who had 
advised Mrs. Theobald previously to my 
seeing her; nor did the circumstances of the 
case call for remark on the tréatment to 
which she has Seon subjected.” The part in 
italies, is that part whieh the Editor of the 
Gazette has thought proper to omit. There 
is another poitit in the critique, wherein the 
Editor flounders a little. He infers that 
there was a difference of opinion between 
Sir Henry and myself, as to the treatment of 
Mrs. Theobald’s case. How he was en- 
abled to draw such an inference I know 
not, as Sir Henry admits, in his second let- 
ter, that he did tot know hoie I hail denit with 
the case, and he has not informed me how he 
treated it himself, The same writer in the 
journal assumes that I first lost my patient, 
and then my temper, I will allow the 
Editor of tne Gazette to form his own opi- 
nion as to my loss of temper, but I will put 
into your possession a note which I receiv- 
ed from the Rev. Mr. Theobald, dated the 
20h of April, many days subsequent to his 
caudid communication to me respecting Sir 
Henry Halford’s opinion of my medical 
talents. This note will show that the re- 
verend gentleman was then anxious for my 
professional advice, and imy reply will de- 
monstrate that J refused to give it. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 


Francis Busi. 
Frome, Aig, 20, 1837. 


( Notes réferred to in the foregoing letter.) 

“ Mr. presents his compliments 
tu Mr. Busn, sen., and will feel obliged by 
his calling over at Nunney early this morn- 
ing, to see his eldest jittle girl, who is suf- 
fering from a very bad cough. 

“ Nuntiey, April 29, 1837. 

“ F, Bush, sen., Esq., Frome.” 


“ Mr. Bush can never hold any communi- 
cation with Mr, or Mrs. Theovat until his 
character as a medical man has been quite 
cleared from the imputation of want of skill 
thrown onit by Sir Henry Hatrorp, through 


Frome, April 29, 1837. 
“To the Rey, T, Theobald, Nunney Rec- 
tory.” 


ENGLISH PHYSICIANS PRACTISING 
IN FRANCE. 


[Tue fullowing history of the late prose- 
eution of English pliysicians in France, is 
Se the Boulogne Journal of Au- 
gust 12th, the concluding paragraph being 
supplied by a correspondent. } 

As the following statement reveals to us 
the decision of the highest court ih the kings 
dom, on a question of sonié im to 
our countrymen who reside in or visit 
France, we lay it before the public, as 
our désire is that both sides of a question 
which has how for some time occupied the 
public attention should be seen. This 
account is taken from the Courier des Tri- 
bundaxr, (Journal of Jurisprudence), May 
28, 1828 — 

“ Desirous of teaching the source of the 
unfortunate discussions regarding the Eng- 
lish physicians, discussions which at this 
moment occupy the attention of every body, 
and injure so deeply the interests of our 
towh, we have discévered their origin, we 
believe, in an action at law which took place 
at Boulogne in 1828, an action which we 
are eager to publish at this time, in order tu 
show how favourable our judges (in France) 
were to the principle which récognises the 
free practice of medicine by foreign physi- 
cians among their own countrymen. 


“ TRIBUNAL OF CORRECTIONAL POLICE, 
BOULOGNE SUR MER, 


(Private correspondence.) 

Can a foreign physician who is not autho- 
rized, and notwithstanding the law of 1803, 
attend professionally his own countrymen 
who reside in France?’ 

« The following are the circumstances 
which have given rise to this question :-— 

Des. C—— and R——,* English physi- 
cians, came to establish themselves at Buu- 
logne several years ago, and practised cun- 
jointly with the French physicians, having 
previously obtained a Royal Ordonnance, 
avd paid the licence of a physician. 

« Drs. Allatt, Sabine, and Derbishire, also 
came to fix themselves at Boulogue in 1827 
and 1828, and solicited the authorization to 
practise their profession, But in 1826, M. 
de Corbiére, at that time Minister of the 
Interior, decided that for the future those 
foreign physicians only should be acknow- 
ledged who had made useful discoveries, or 
who had rendered some essential service to 
France. In consequence the minister an- 
swered, that the authorization solicited could 
not be granted, but if the petitioners would 
confine themselves to practise among their own 
countrymen, he saw no objection to their 
doing so, and that they did not require any 
authorization for that purpose. 


* Drs, Campbell and Robertyon. 
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“ Dr. Allatt and his associates furnished 
with the answer, did not hesitate to visit 
professionally those of their countrymen 
who asked their advice, to affix their signa- 
tures to their prescriptions, and even to 
place on their doors brass plates, bearing 
their names, and indicating their profession, 

ly to the custom in England. 

“ Thus Drs. C—— and R—— saw a part 
of their patients pass into the hands of their 
fellow practitiovers, and the Procureur da 
Roi, struck that the denunciation above 
specified implied an infringement of the law 
of 1803, summoned Dr. Allatt and his asso- 
ciates before the Tribunal of the Correc- 
tiona! Police. to be there condemned to the 

nalties specified. He maintained in 

rt,—First, that the law in 1803 altoge- 
ther prohibited the practice of medicine by 
foreigners, even among their own country- 
men, unless they were furnished with a 
licence from the gover t. S lly, 
That the letier of the minister, although it 
might prove good faith, and serve as an 
excuse, was nevertheless insufficient to con- 
fer any right on those who used it, because 
a ministerial decision, much less a simple 
opinion, could not subvert a pre-existing 


“ Tt was pleaded for the accused, that the 
law of 1803 was intended only for foreigners 
who came into France to practise medicine 
among the French, and not for those who 
should confine their practice among their 
own countrymen ; that foreign invalids were 
always at liberty in France to give their 
confidence to whomsoever they wished, and 
that he could never be considered as a pub- 
lic practitioner who confined his practice to 
foreigners. 

“ The Court, adopting these views, gave 
the following judgment: —‘ Considering 
that Philip ishire, John Sabine, and 
Christopher Allatt, have attended profes- 
sionally their own countrymen only, they 
cannot be considered as having infringed the 
law of 1803.’ 

“That if foreigners who neither speak 
nor understand the French language, could 
not be treated by professional persons of 
their own nation, their existence would often 
be compromised, because they could not 

ive the French physicians the necessary 
rmation to enable them to prescribe the 
remedies their situation might require.’ 

“* For these reasons the Court acquit the 
accused,’” 

Prior to 1826, authorization to ctise 
was granted with great facility. e fo- 
reiga physician had only to forward a copy 
of his diploma to the Minister of the Iute- 
rior, and he therefore received, without fur- 
ther inquiry, the permission he solicited; 
but the government having ascertained that 
some foreigners had made use of spurious 
di , found it necessary to interfere. 

Courts of Boulogne and St, Omer 


have lately reversed their decision of 1828, 
and an English physician has been tried, 
found guilty, and fined, for practising among 
his own countrymen only. Individuals, 
calling themselves physicians, aud bearing 
the name of Englishmen, have been found 
sufficiently base to act the parts of common 
informers against their own countrymen, 


What, therefore, have Englishmen to expect 
from foreigners, although, to their praise be 
it spoken, none among the French have yet 
been found so degraded as to follow the ex- 
ample set them by others.—J, W.] 


THE MEDICAL OFFICERS 
OF THE 


NOTTINGHAM MEDICAL CHARITIES 
AND 
THE LANCET. 


MAK, A. BARNETT'’S EVIDENCE BEFORE THE 
POOR-LAW COMMITTEE. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Str :—I hoped, when I retired from the 
duties of my profession to this remote spot, 
in order to devote my time to the study of 
nature in her favourite haunts, that I should 
be no longer annoyed by those unpleasant 
collisions which it had been my lot to be 
more or less engaged in, during the whole 
time that I lived in Nottingham ; and still 
less did I think that I should have to depre- 
cate the wrath of the Editor of Tue Lay- 
cet. I received a letter from a non-medi- 
cal friend yesterday, containing extracts 
from Mr. Absolom Barnett’s evidence, 
before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and referring me to some observations 
in Tue Lancet of July 1, on the conduct of 
the Honorary Medical Officers of the Not- 
tingham Union Hospital and Dispensary. 
My not having seen Tue Lancer before, is a 
sufficient excuse for this tardy notice, but I 
am not a little surprised that my former col- 
leagues,* who I thought were jealous of their 
good name, and who I never should have 
suspected would quietly submit to be heid 
up to the scorn of their professional bre- 
thren, should allow those observations to 
pass unnoticed. I must confess that, for 
my part, I feel hurt by your remarks, and 
more especially so, because the stern, un- 
compromising opposition of the Editor of 
Tue Lancer to the unconstitutional powers 
and tyrannical conduct of the Poor Law 
Commissioners,—to say nothing of the many 
invaluable benefits which a long and suc- 
cessful opposition to corruption has confer- 
red on the profession,—had, notwithstand- 
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MR. VALENTINE, 


for him gratitude and esteem, I trust 
that I shall be able to show that the con- 
nexion of the Honorary Medical Officers of 
the Nottingham Union with the Board of 
Guardians, was not discreditable to the for- 
mer, and therefore that your censure is 
undeserved, 

The offence of which we are accused, if I 
recollect aright, for I have not the Number, 
is, that by our having volunteered our ser- 
vices, as honorary officers, we sanctioned 
the conduct of the Guardians in giving a 
paltry remuneration for the services cf a 
professional brother, thereby injuring the 
character of the profession. 

It must be acknowledged that the duties 


of the resident surgeon to the Union are, at! y 


all times, onerous and deeply responsible. 
The medical establishment consists of an 


object is to make the best use of his time in 
maturing his knowledge and acquiring that 
decision of character which is so essential 
to the success of a medical man, it shall not 
be sufficient to prevent the acquisition of 
knowledge from being the chief inducement, 
we shall be more likely to obtain the ser- 
vices of such a man as we want.” 

I can assure you, Sir, that this situation 
is not thought inferior either to that of the 
County Hospital, where the salary is 150/, 
perannum, with board and lodging, or that 
of the Town Dispensary, where the 
is 1201., with lodging, and, I believe, ap- 
prentice fees; but, on the contrary, it has 
been most generally the case, that the 
oung men who have occupied the paro- 
chial situation would not have exchanged 
places with either of the others, well know- 


hospital, which formerly contained forty | ing the great superiority of this institution 
beds, but, I believe, lately the number has | over the others, and the estimation in which 
been increased to sixty ; and a dispensary | it is held by the respectable inhabitants of 
for the relief of the home and out-patients. the town. These remarks apply more par- 
The total yearly number of patients used to | ticularly to the institation before the forma- 


average about 2500, but the number for the 


last year I suspect has not fallen much short | 


of 3200. The whole of this duty devolves 
upon the resident surgeon, subject to the 
superintendence of the two honorary physi- 
cians and the two honorary surgeons. The 
Guardians provide every requisite, without 
restriction, and a dispenser, ata salary of 
sixty pounds per annum; and, whenever 
there has been an unusual amount of sick- 


ness, they have engaged the services of a 
qualified young man, at the rate of five gui- 
neas per week, to assist the resident sur- 


geon. With regard to the salary, 120/. per 
annum, it certainly is trifling, nay, paltry, if 
it were the sole remuneration for such ardu- 
ous services. In fixing the salary thus low 
the parochial authorities were influenced by 
these considerations :— 

“It is our duty to the rate-payers to be 
as economical in our expenditure as possi- 
ble, withont injury to the just claims of the 
poor. We will not dispose of them by ten- 
der, for experience has amply proved the 
cruelty of that system ; nor will we engage 
a gentleman in private practice, who cannot 
possibly attend to his own interests and 
those of our poor; but we will engage the 
entire services of a competent person, ata 
fixed salary. Now it is well known that 
the advantages of having the charge of an 
hospital and dispensary practice are invalu- 
able to a talented young man, who is zea- 
lous in the acquisition of professional know- 
ledge, and we shall, therefore, be always 
sure of having a choice. If we should, un- 
fortunately, choose a man of little talent and 
ambition, and we fix the salary high enough 
to be an inducement to such a character, we 
should, very probably, be saddled with him 
for life. But if, on the contrary, we fix it 
so low, that, although it shall be sufficient 
for the wants of a young man, whose main 


tion of the Union. Since that event the 
work has been so much augmented, con- 
trary to expectation, that it becomes a ques- 
tion, not so much whether or not the sa 
should be increased, as whether the inte- 
rests of the poor do not demand a more effi- 
cient attendance than one person can possi- 
bly bestow. One hundred and twenty 
pounds per annum, however, is certainly not 
a sufficient remuneration, and I took upon 
myself to recommend to the Board of Guar- 
dians, that they should provide their resi- 
dent surgeon with board and lodging, in 
addition to his salary, and it was carried, 
through the perseverance of some of my 
friends in the Board, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Poor Law Commissioners’ 
tool, Mr. Absolute Barnett, of whose fitness 
for such an office you have had an ——— 
nity of judging. You will now be 

able to form an opinion of the riety or 
impropriety of our conduct. e may pos- 
sibly be mistaken in our views, but you 
will, I think, acquit us of having wilfally or 
knowingly contributed to the degradation 
of our profession. For myself I beg leave 
to say that I am satisfied with my own con- 
duct in this affair. 


Ihave now done with the strictures of 
Tue Lancet, but I wish to avail myself of 
this opportunity to make a few observations 
on the evidence of Mr. Absolom Barnett. 


Question 20017, by Mr. Wakley. “Had 
you not other old houses which were unoc- 
copied, and in which they (the children, 
W.V.) could have been placed?”— Answer, 
“Mr. Barnett, Yes; but this arose all at 
once ; there was no crowd a fortnight before 
they were removed into it; on Christmas- 
day the increase took place so rapidly.” 

Q. 20018. “The medical officers state 
that, unhappily, it had been a fruitful 
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source of disease; though, as you say, it 
continued fer only a fortnight ?"—A, “ lam 
not surprised at the question being 31 
do pot subscribe to the aceuracy of that re- 
port; it has been the subject of very painful 
discussion in Nottingham ; there are state- 
ments in it which cannot be substantiated, 
and the book of the resident surgeon, which 
is in this room, will negative part of it.” 

Q. 20019. “ Though it was signed by 
fiye physicians and surgeons resident in the 
town of Nottingham, you are of opivion 
that it contains some statements which can- 
not be substantiated?"—A. “ Ves; that 
about feyer, for instance.” 

@. 20021, * 4 find this passage in. the 
report of the medical officers,—* There are 
numerous cases of hooping-cough and fever, 
of which last disease several have died.’ 
When the children were affected by fever, 
and hooping-cough, were they removed from 
the room where the sixty-five were sleep- 
ing?"—A. * The children with hooping- 
cough were not removed; it was unknown 
to me that there was a case of fever in the 
house; we never heard of one; and many 
questions were repeatedly put by the Board 
of Guardians to the resident surgeon, whe- 
ther there was any infectious disease, and 
the answer was that there was not, except in 
the case of an adult, a vagrant character, 
that was brought into the house almost ina 
dying state same months ago; and I beg 
leave to state, that the resident medical ofli- 
cer’s book will show that there was no 
feyer im the nursery at that time. There 
was at that time one case, which Dr. Howitt 
stated to be a case of fever, and I apprehend 
the report by the who drew it 
up, whe was a very hasty, clever man, was. 
drawa up during a conversation, ia which 
that inadvertence was allowed to escape, 
for mest assuredly the Guardians or myself 
never heard of fever.” 

4. 20022. No children died of fever in 
that room?”’—4. “No, nor in any other; 
there were several cases of death by hoop- 
ing-cough and teething, and the deaths that 
occurred amongst the children were chiefly 
of children at the breast, and in those parts 
af the house which were best ventilated, and 
in which there was most air.” 

On this evidence, I have to remark, that 
the honorary officers received the thanks of 
the Guardians fer what they were then 
pleased to eall their “ valuable report ;” and 
not a syllable ef disseat from any part of it 
wasuttered by them, or Mr. B,, watil after the 
honogary officers had offended the Guardians, 
by presuming to utter a sentiment in fa- 
vour of the poor, ia another report, on 
the condition ef the whole house, which the 
(iuardians requested, in consequence of the 
state of the children having excited the at- 
tention of the veatry, And how is it that 
ceedings of the Committee ! 
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nett keep it from theit knowledge! This 
report would have informed them as to the 
state of ‘ those parts of the house which 
were best ventilated, and in which there 
was most air.” In answer to this second 
report, the Guardians, by letter, told the 
houorary officers, that the contained 
several exaggerations and misstatements, 
We requested the Guardians to have the 
courtesy to inform us what those misstate- 
ments were, but the gentlemen refused to 
specify them. It is true that Mr. Barnett 
now, and not before, objected, privately, to 
the statement about fever contained in the 
Jirst report, and I explained to him the 
cause of the discrepancy between the resi- 
dent surgeon’s book and the report. i 
firmly believe every word in that report to 
be correct ; and, with regard to the deaths 
from fever, 1 can only say, that I myself 
saw two fatal cases of fever in the children's 
nursery,—one of them searcely an hour be- 
fore its death, and I believe that my col- 
leagues also saw them, —eertainly Dr. 
Howitt did. In the first draught of the 
repert, it was stated, that of fever “ two or 
three had died ;” but, at the request of the 
resideut surgeon, it was altered to “ several,” 
as he said that there had been more than 
“ two or three.” His signature is attached 
to the document. 

As for the books of the resident surgeon, 
he has complained, over over again, 
that they are so complicated that, with his 
duties, it was impossible te keep them, and 
that they were full of errers. Mr. Barnett 
has acknowledged the justice of this com- 
plaint, and actually obtained permission 
from the Assis ant-Commissioner to use a 
different system of keeping the hoaks. Some 
of the children had been entered on the 
books as suffering from marasmus, which 
had been brought on by bad air, in conse- 
quence of the children having been too much 
crowded, notwithstanding Mr. Barnett states 
that they were not se until Christmas (there 
is nothing very extraordinary in a governor 
of a workhouse and a medical man differ- 
ing as to the rof pe which ought 
to be stowed in a given space); and when 
the extraordinary increase took place, al- 
though, according to Mr. I8., it only existe: 
for a fortnight, which is an error,* it was 
quite sufficient to earry off these debilitated 
little creatures by an attack of fever. As 
these cases were already on the surgeon's 
book, no fresh entry was ¥ 

Again; one of the cases was complicated 
with pneumonia, and this being the most 
important point to be attended to, the case 


Div. B. says, that the crowding took 


place on Christmas day. The report was 
signed on the 19th of January, and the chil- 
dven were not reckoned (except by death) 
for a week after that date, yet Mr. Ib. states 


that the crowding existed only a fortnight. 
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CASE BY MR. MANN, 


was entered in the book as one of pneumo- 
pia. The proof that the surgeons 
did not exaggerate, jies in the fact, that the 
children, under seven years of age (to which 
class their attention was confined), from the 
formation ef the Union, to the time of the 
report, had died at the rate of twenty-three 
and a half per cent. per annum! Did Mr, 
Barnett also keep baek this little fact from 
the knewledge of the Committee? I sup- 
pose Mr, B. was not swern to tell the whole 
trath. I believe that this person's evidence 
was taken through the influence of the Poor 
Law Commissioners. who wished to avail 
themselves of his shrewdness and tact, to 
show how successful the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act might be introduced into large 
manufacturing towns; and I strongly sus- 
pect, for my correspondent has only turnish- 
ed me with a copy of Mr. Barnett’s medical 
evidence, that it would be very desirable to 
hear what Mr. J. Hicklin, one of the present 
Guardians, and Mr. T. H. smith, the au- 
ditor, have to say on the working of the Act 
in Nottingham, I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 
Wa. Varentine. 

Cae Bwld, near Caernarvon, 

August 18th, 1887. 


*,* We entirely acquit Mr. Varentiye, 
and his equally respected colleagues, of a 
charge, if any such have been made, of 
having wilfully, or knowingly, contributed 
to the degradation of the profession; but 
why, we ask, did those gentlemen step for- 
ward to relieve the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners and Guardians from the responsibi- 
lity which the Jaw had justly imposed upon 
them, by offering to act gratuitously, as 
medicel adyisers, when, according to Mr. 
VaLentine’s statement, now before us, he 
admits that a salary of £320 per annum 
was not a sufficient remuneration for the 
medical officer whom the Guardians had 
appointed. On this poiat we are content 
to rest the whole of our case, 


MALIGNANT CHOLERA? 


To the Editor of Tue Laxcer, 
Sir:—Although it would be undesirable 


to create any unnecessary alarm in the pub- 
lic mind, yet it seems important that the 
medical profession in the metropolis should 
be aware of the existence of a disease which 
should call forth their utmest vigilanee and 
skill. For this purpose I submit to your 


discretion the publication of the following 
case, which has just fallen under my obser- 
vation :— 

About ten o'clock in the evening of ee 
day last (the 17th inst.), Mrs. M., livin 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Office, St. Martia’s le Grand, brought to me 
her infant, aged 13 months. The child had 
been quite well until within the last two 
hours. Since then she had appeared very poor- 
ly, and had been twice sick, No other symp- 
toms had been observed. As the nature of 
the disease was not at all evident, I merely 
directed a few grains of ipecacuanha, to un- 
load the stomach, to be followed by a dose 
of calomel, to clear the bowels. Irequested 
the mother to come agaiu in the morning, 
unless the child had recovered its usual state 
of health. 

I had just left home, at half-past eleven 
on the following morning, not having re- 
ceived any e in the meantime, from 
my patient, when I was met by the mother, 
who anxiously requested me to go and see 
her child who, she feared, was dying. On 
entering the room, 1 was immediately struck 
with the countenance of the child, from its 
remarkable likeness to the physiognomy of 
cholera maligna, a disease which I had net 
seen in this neighbourhood for the last three 
years. The skin of the body, generally, was 
blue and cold. Placing my ear on the 
chest, I heard the crepitating and sub-ere- 
pitating rattles on both sides. The symp- 
toms which had occurred since the preced- 
ing evening had produced no alarm until 
within the last two hours, when the blue- 
ness began to appear. There had been vo- 
miting two or three times, and she had been 
purged six or seven times, but without 
cramps, convulsions, or any expression of 
pain. I was told that the child had passed 
an abandance of urine. 1 ordered the im- 
mediate application of mustard poultices 
small doses of calomel, with the compound 
powder of chalk and opivm, and the use of 
beef-tea, well-seasoned with salt, as a he- 
verage, 

It was all too late, for within a quarter of 
an hour the child expired. 

I strongly oqegoned that this was a case 
of malignant cholera, although some of the 
symptoms which are usual in such cases 
were absent, and I had heard of ao similar 
cases in the city. But, in order to arrive at 
certainty, I ssion of the 
friends to make an examination of the body, 
when the following appearances presented 
themselves. The time which has elapsed 
sinee death, was about twenty-six hours :— 

External.—There was no rigidity of the 
limbs. The skin, generally, was of a livid 
colour, but the fingers, toes, and the poste- 
rior parts of the trank, were of a deep pur- 

ple. The features wore a rather less sunken 
con livid appearance than before death. 

Internal—1. The bladder had sbrunk to 
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816 FATAL PERFORATION OF THE CAROTID ARTERY. 


the size of a raisin. Of course it contained 


no urine. 
2. The surface of the peritoneum was al- | himse 


it had some time = 
posed to ure were in 

its usual quantity Ys a light straw-coloured 


3. The mucous surface of the small intes- 
tines was covered at intervals with irregular 
hes of an eruption, bearing some resem- 
to the clusters of vesicles which ap- 
pear on the skin in herpes zoster, and which 
were com of enlarged Peyerian glands, 
The » of Brunner were developed ina 
similar mapner, The submucous tissue 
abounded with small red* spots of ecchymosis, 
The vessels of the mucous membrane of the 
duodenam, jejunum, and ilium, were gene- 
rally congested, but most remarkably so at 
of the valvula conniventes. The 
was distended partly with fluid, 
and partly with air, but it presented no a4 
pearances of disease. The descendin 
tion of the colon was empty, and had a | 
to the size of one of the small intestines. 

4. The lungs were gorged with black 
bloed, ex at the anterior and upper part 
of engorgement was not sufli- 
cient to make an portion sink in water. 
The heart was filled on both sides with 
black blood, in a state of semi-coagulation, 
nearly as dark as tar, and of atout the same 
consistence. The same kind of fluid filled 
the aorta and pulmonary artery, as well as 


veins. 
5. gall-bladder was full of bile, which 


presented the usual appearance. No bile 
was found in the intestines, except in those 
portions which had been culoured by the 
twansudation which had taken place after 


death. 
The fluid contained in the stomach and 
intestines resembled a mixture of water with 


ground rice, or of half-boiled gruel in which | ed 


the particles of oatmeal were still visible. 
It was almost devoid of smell. 
Up to the present time I have seen no new 
ease of cholera, but there are several cases 
am, Sir, yours, respectively, 
Joun Mann, M. 


Aldersgate-street 
Monday evening, Aug. 21, 1837. 


Te the Editor of Tat Lancer. 
Sir :—Should you consider the accom- 
ing case of sufficient interest to merit 
in the pages of your Journal, it is 
at your service. I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
Atrrep Hamitton, 


Broad-street Sag. 21, 1837. 


James Longhorn, age aged thirty, a sailor, 
was keeping watch on board his shi in the 
river, on Sunday night, August 13; he was- 
walking the deck, smoking, when, it is sup- 


posed (for we could never ascertain accu- 
ow) that he either fell down, or strack 

f against some object by _— the 
pipe in his mouth was driven into the tongue 
and broken. He was alone in the vessel 
at the time of the accident, but his brother 
sailors state, that on the next morning there 
was but little ap e of blood on deck, 
that he made signs to them that he had pull- 
ed out three small pieces of the broken pipe. 
On the following day the tongue was much 
swollen, and he got some gargle for it; it 
continued getting worse, and on the after- 
noon of Thursday, the 17th, he was brought 
to the London Hospital. 

On admission the poor fellow was in a 
state of threatening suffocation, with great 
difficulty of breathing; he had not been 
able to speak, and had only swallowed a 
small quantity of fluid since the accident 
occurred ; the mouth was closed, and there 
was some swelling around the neck, parti- 
cularly at the back part. On separating 
the jaws, the tongue was found enormously 
enl , and the dressers, Messrs. Evans 
and ‘rabb, feeling fluctuation, lanced it, 
and gave exitto about an ounce of purulent 
fluid, mixed with blood, by which the man 
was for a time relieved; leeches were also 
applied over the larynx. The symptoms, 
however, soon became more severe, and on 
my reaching the hospital at nine o'clock, the 
man was in a pe worse condition; the 
difficulty of breathing was increased, and it 
was evident that if not relieved he would 
soon die from suffocation. The moath was 
forcibly held open by a piece of wood, and 
on examining the tongue I found the 
ing where it had been lanced: through this 
a probe was passed, and about two inches 
down, in the substance of the tongue, it 
struck against some hard body. This, after 
some little time, 1 succeeded in grasping, 
with a jong thin pair of forceps, and extract- 
a piece of pipe, four inches in length. 
Immediately after it was removed there 
gushed from the mouth and nostrils a most 
frightful torrent of dark-coloured blood, 
and although I instantly compressed see 
carotid artery, first on the right side, and 
then on the left also, the man was dead in 
little more than one minute. 

On examination of the neck on the follow- 
ing day, we found that the pipe had entered 
at the right side, near the tip of the tongue, 
traversed its substance, obliquely, emerged 
on the opposite side near the root, passed 
just below the left tonsil, and completely 
through the left carotid artery and internal 
jugular vein, so that the tobacco-pipe had 

as a plug to the wound in those ves- 
sels, and immediately the plug was removed 
the fatal hwmorrhage oceurred. The lungs 
were excessively congested, and the larynx, 
trachea, and bronchial tubes were very 
much inflamed, aad ~ ge a thick, 
bloody mucus. 


